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The hidden cost of dreaming 


“We are the music-makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams . . ; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
of the world forever, it seems.” 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy, The Music-Makers 


Throughout our history as a nation—indeed, throughout the 
history of all mankind— it has been the dreamers of better ways 
of doing things who have made our lives more worthwhile. 

And yet the dreamer of today, if he is to contribute to the 
betterment of his fellow man, must be an educated dreamer. He 
must have assimilated the knowledge and undergone the 
training that enable him to dream beyond the present, beyond 
the knowledge we have now. 

Can there possibly be a better reason for strengthening the 
sources of knowledge—colleges and universities? 

It seeems incredible that a society such as ours which has 
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profited so vastly from an accumulation of knowledge—and 
from the fulfillment of dreams—should allow anything to 
threaten these wellsprings of our learning. 

The crisis that confronts our colleges threatens to weaken 
seriously their ability to transmit the knowledge and to en- 
courage the dreams that will keep America strong. 

The crisis is composed of several elements: a salary scale 
that is driving away from teaching the kind of person best 
qualified to teach; overcrowded classrooms; and mounting 
college applications that will doudle in less than ten years. 

Help the colleges and universities of your choice. Help 
them plan for stronger, better-paid faculties and for expan- 
sion. The returns will be greater than you think. 


If you want to know more about what the college crisis means to you, and 


what you can do to help, write for a free booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Box 36, Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 
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LETTERS: Sartre, Stein and language 


M. Sartre has singled out the one 
element in the situation of Algeria upon 
which all are agreed; who will be found 
to condone torture? But it is a case of 
selective perception, and he succeeds 
only in further confusing us. Torture is 
not the total meaning of the Algerian 
debacle; it is merely its most sensational 
aspect. 

To allow this single aspect, however 
terrible, to obscure the issue ill becomes 
a philosopher of M. Sartre’s gifts, even 
when he is speaking in his favorite 
voice, that of the polemicist. The Alger- 
ian situation is more difficult than this. 
M. Sartre’s formulation—torture is evil, 
it is inevitable given the situation, it can 
be ended only by suing for peace— 
solves no problems. It is an appeal to 
emotion, nothing more. 


Paul Thierry 
MONTREAL 


Thank you so much for the beautiful 
spread on Robert Andrew Parker. Every- 
body has been tremendously impressed 
(it will interest you to know that the 
“Sleeping Dog” was purchased by the 
University Museum at Ann Arbor)... 


Michael Leon Freilich 
NEW YORK 


...I1-found- plenty in the pages to 
think about—painting, angelology, word 
traps, and liked ever so much the b, b, 
and bird design on page 27. 


Marianne Moore 
BROOKLYN 


I thoroughly enjoyed the Irving Howe- 
Lewis Coser article in your spring 
number. The surrender by the individ- 
ual of his functioning and responsibility 
to the “mystical body of the party” has 
its parallels, I feel, in the easy acquies- 
cence we give to the accumulated de- 
mands of the network of organizations 
making up the fabric of contemporary 
social life—fromi the DAR to the PTA. 


Harvey Schmidt 


ANN ARBOR 
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Writing of Gertrude Stein in “What 
Is It Is That What It Is” Peter Yates 
glowingly indites: “My those sentences 
are wonderful, how they do wish to go 
on to continue winding and unwinding.” 
Agreed, they wind and unwind, but the 
wonder in her word games escapes me. 
Mr. Yates winds and unwinds his sen- 
tences too, and his jazz age prose, rather 
than confronting us directly with “that 
what it is”, obscures the “what is it”. Is 
this, after all, the object of the game? 
and if so, back to the nineteenth century! 


Kenneth Turnberry 
HOUSTON 


Did FORUM editors notice the con- 
trariness of two of its spring contribu- 
tors? 

Mr. Pincoffs’ presentation of the case 
for the rather dreary “New Way of 
Language” was appropriately, if im- 
plicitly, refuted by Mr. Yates’ “What Is 
It Is That What It Is”. Using the old 
way of language, but tellingly, Mr. 
Yates managed to say something new. 
He caused me no particular perplexity 
—philosophical or other wise—and 
seemed to have a very precise way of 
saying whatever he wanted to say. 


Edith Guhn 
BATON ROUGE 


Dr. Edmund Pincoffs’ article “The 
New Way of Language” contains an 
implicit view of the nature of the 
philosophical enterprise which appears 
to me worth examining. According to 
this view the arena of philosophical 
activity is what Dr. Pincoffs calls “phil- 
osophical perplexity”—and this perplex- 
ity arises when one begins asking ques- 
tions about a word “which assume that 
the word can be examined in itself apart 
from any particular context” or ques- 
tions which “relegate it to the wrong 
kind of context”. 

A philosopher is not asking questions 
about words but about experiences with 
respect to which the current linguistic 
expressions, in his opinion, do not tell 
the whole story. Whenever he ventures 


to put language to uses which in some 
sense fali outside its accepted uses, he 
has a reason for doing so. He wants to 
call attention to some features of ex- 
perience which in his opinion deserve 
further attention precisely in the light 
of the linguistic expressions which he 
borrows from other contexts. 

A philosopher is usually quite familiar 
with ordinary contexts of “language 
games”. He is able to use language in 
these contexts without perplexing either 
himself or others. But the familiarity 
with ordinary usage does not and should 
not keep him from doing philosophy. 
As a philosopher he will sometimes see 
a need to reshuffle some of the current 
linguistic expressions in order to con- 
sider an aspect of experience from a 
new perspective. This may lead him 
to make statements which clearly do 
not “have a home” in ordinary linguistic 
contexts. But the point is that if he 
were restricted to these contexts, he 
wouldn’t be able to say what he thinks 
needs to be said. 

When Kant says that understanding 
makes nature possible, or when White- 
head claims that reality is process, we 
will gain nothing from these statements 
if we take them in isolation from the 
arguments by which they are supported. 
It will not do to condemn Kant or 
Whitehead for misusing language prior 
to giving their arguments a hearing. It 
is only when one refuses to give these 
arguments a hearing that one can stare 
at the “oddness” of philosophical claims. 
What a philosopher says is, in effect, 
this: if you are willing to look at some 
phases of your experience in my way 
you will find that it furthers your under- 
standing of that experience. Because 
many people were willing to examine 
Kant’s reasons for his claims, his ideas 
led to significant new developments in 
science, ethics, and even religion. 

Dr. Pincoffs’ analysis of “pain” is a 
very useful example of the basic proce- 
dure employed by the analysts to remove 
philosophical perplexity. The analysis 
shows clearly that it is a mistake to 
regard pain as a kind of object which 
can be identified and talked about in 
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the same way as other objects of ex- 
perience. I may know or be persuaded 
that the stamp I have in my collection 
is not really a stamp from Patagonia as 
I firmly believed, but I cannot know or 
be persuaded that I am not in pain, 
because in contrast to the question about 
stamps there are no objective criteria 
in terms of which one could know or 
be convinced that one is in pain. 

Yet I am not convinced that the 
example is a good illustration of a 
typical mistake of which traditional 
philosophers are supposed to be guilty. 
For one thing, I am not sure whether 
the inquiry into the concept of pain 
has led anyone to speak of it as if it 
were logically on a par with other 
objects of experience for which there 
are public criteria of knowing or being 
mistaken. Moreover, I doubt whether 
the analysis which Dr. Pincoffs offered 
is fully adequate, even though his views 
are purportedly in agreement with com- 
monsense language. Are pain state- 
ments really expressions or extensions 
of pain-behavior? They do let others 
know “how it is with me” and could 
be compared to revealing and confess- 
ing, but. they differ from mere expres- 
sions of pain such as groans and shrieks 
precisely because they also report and 
describe. Not that the hearer is in a 
position to check up on the description 
—this is by nature of the case logically 
impossible, and he has only the words 
of the sufferer to go on. Yet these words 
convey information; they do say how 
it is with me, something which the 
groans and shrieks, in contrast, do not. 
For this reason it is not altogether satis- 
factory to speak of pain statements as 
expressions or extensions of pain-be- 
havior. One would wish for a more 
detailed account of the nature of this 
extension and its difference from other 
forms of pain-behavior, and then, I 
suspect, one would see that they are 
closer to reports than to expressions, 
although they may be different from 
both in some important respects. 

Much of contemporary discussion, ad- 
mittedly, has been made sharper and 
clearer under the pressure of language 


analysts. But if the main task of phi- 
losophy indeed consisted in liberating 
men from the “traps” in which philos- 
ophers are apt to be ensnared, then the 
teaching of philosophy would be no 
more than an object lesson. But no 
teacher of philosophy, it seems to me, 
can regard it as such. 


Konstantin Kolenda 
The Rice Institute 
HOUSTON 


Dr. Kolenda is right in saying that 
there is more to philosophy than libera- 
tion from philosophical perplexity. This 
is the critical line I took at the end of 
my article, but Kolenda brings it out 
better. 

However, I am not happy about 
Kolenda’s positive remarks about the 
nature of the “philosophical enterprise”. 
The philosopher, he tells us, asks ques- 
tions about “experience” rather than 
about words. He is not perplexed by the 
use of language in “ordinary contexts”, 
but this use he must sometimes “reshuf- 
fle” to get a new perspective on “ex- 
perience”. 

What bothers me about this way of 
talking is that I do not know how to 
decide the question whether (traditional) 
philosophers deal with “experience” 
rather than with words; for the question 
rests on a distinction which is clear 
enough in some cases, but ever so cloudy 
in others. We can easily understand, 
for example, the distinction between the 
experience of parachuting from a plane 
10,000 feet above the sea, and the words 
in which the experience is described. 
But the “experience” to which Kolenda 
refers is, I am sure, the “experience” 
which philosophers discuss, and it in- 
cludes very much more than the sort 
of thing one would expect of a person 
who wants to tell you about an experi- 
ence he has had, like parachuting 
10,000 feet. It includes, for example, 
“seeing”, “knowing”, and “believing”; 
and here we begin to lose track of our 
distinction. 

Consider “knowing”. Is Locke (e. g.) 
raising a question about words or “ex- 


perience” when he asks whether knowl- 
edge starts with the data of the senses | 
or with ideas innate in the mind? One 
should not answer too quickly. It might 


seem clear that what is at issue is simply 
the correct description of a process. But 
prior to this is the question whether 
“knowing” is a process at all. And how 
is this latter question to be settled? Is 
it a matter for empirical (introspective?) 
surveys; or may it not involve examin- 
ing the part that “Now I know!” and 
similar expressions play in our lan- 
guage? At this point I want to say 
something Kantian: the only experience 
we can investigate is conceptualizable 
experience. But I want to add to this 
something Wittgensteinian: a concept is 
the use of a word. 

I do not find Kolenda’s reassurance 
that philosophers are not perplexed by 
the use of language in its “ordinary 
contexts” very soothing. If this means 
that philosophers can speak their native 
languages I agree with reservations. If 
it means that traditional philosophers 
have generally understood the workings 
of the central concepts of language, then 
I beg leave to doubt. 

The point of my discussion of pain 
utterances was not meant to be that 
they are really expressions rather than 
descriptions. It was that it is easy to 
be hypnotized by the picture of these 
utterances as descriptions; and that we 
can neutralize the effect of the picture 
by offering a counter-picture of pain 
utterances as expressions. From the 
unquestioned assumption that pain ut- 
terances are descriptive statements, 
paradoxes arise about the nature of the 
“object” being described. But to make 
such an assumption without question is 
to exhibit unfamiliarity with the place 
of the concept in language. Philosophers 
have in the past fallen into such assump- 
tions all too easily. Has it not been 
assumed without question, over genera- 
tions of debate, that “mind” is the name 
of the non-physical locus of mental 
“operations”, that the “will” is a myster- 
ious faculty of the “mind”, that the 
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WALKER PERCY 


The loss of the creature 


Every explorer names 
his island Formosa, beautiful. To him it is beautiful 
because, being first, he has access to it and can 
see it for what it is. But to no one else is it ever as 
beautiful — except the rare man who manages to 
recover it, who knows that it has to be recovered. 

Garcia Lopez de Cardenas discovered the Grand 
Canyon and was amazed at the sight. It can be 
imagined: one crosses miles of desert,. breaks 
through the mesquite, and there it is at one’s feet. 


Later the government set the place aside as a na- 
tional park hoping to pass along to millions the 
experience of Cardenas. Does not one see the same 
sight from Bright Angel Lodge that Cardenas saw? 

The assumption is that the Grand Canyon is 4 
remarkably interesting and beautiful place and that 
if it had a certain value P for Cardenas, the same 
value P may be transmitted to any number of sight 
seers — just as Banting’s discovery of insulin cam 
be transmitted to any number of diabetics. A 
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counter-influence is at work, however, and it would 
be nearer the truth to say that if the place is seen 
by a million sightseers, a single sightseer does not 
receive value P but a millionth part of value P. 

It is assumed that since the Grand Canyon has 
the fixed interest value P, tours can be organized 
for any number of people. A man in Boston decides 
to spend his vacation at the Grand Canyon. He 
visits his travel bureau, looks at the folder, signs up 
for a two weeks tour. He and his family take the 
tour, see the Grand Canyon, and return to Boston. 
May we say that this man has seen the Grand 
Canyon? Possibly he has. But it is more likely that 
what he has done is the one sure way not to see 
the Canyon. 


Why is it almost impossible to gaze directly at 
the Grand Canyon under these circumstances and 
see it for what it is—as one picks up a strange 
object from one’s back yard and gazes directly at 
it? It is almost impossible because the Grand Can- 
yon, the thing as it is, has been appropriated by 
the symbolic complex which has already been 
formed in the sightseer’s mind. Seeing the Canyon 
under approved circumstances is seeing the sym- 
bolic complex head on. The thing is no longer the 
thing as it confronted the Spaniard; it is rather that 
which has already been formulated—by picture 
posteard, geography book, tourist folders, and the 
words Grand Canyon. As a result of this preformu- 
lation, the source of the sightseer’s pleasure under- 
goes a shift. Where the wonder and delight of the 
Spaniard arose from his penetration of the thing 
itself, from a progressive discovery of depths, pat- 
terns, colors, shadows, etc., now the sightseer 
measures his satisfaction by the degree to which 
the Canyon conforms to the pre-formed complex. 
If it does so, if it looks just like the postcard, he 
is pleased; he might even say: why it is every bit 
as beautiful as a picture postcard! He feels he has 
not been cheated. But if it does not conform, if the 
colors are sombre, he will not be able to see it 
directly; he will only be conscious of the disparity 
between what it is and what it is supposed to be. 
He will say later that he was unlucky in not being 
there at the right time. The highest point, the term 
of the sightseer’s satisfaction, is not the sovereign 
discovery of thé thing before him; it is rather the 
measuring up of the thing to the criterion of the 
pre-formed symbolic complex. 

Seeing the Canyon is made even more difficult 
by what the sightseer does when the moment ar- 
tives, when sovereign knower confronts the thing 
to be known. Instead of looking at it, he photo- 


graphs it. There is no confrontation at all. At the 
end of forty years of pre-formulation and with the 
Grand Canyon yawning at his feet, what does he 
do? He waives his right of seeing and knowing and 
records symbols for the next forty years. For him 
there is no present; there is only the past of what 
has been formulated and seen and the future of 
what has been formulated and not seen. The pres- 
ent is surrendered to the past and the future. 


The sightseer may be aware that something is 
wrong. He may simply be bored; or he may be 
conscious of the difficulty: that the great thing 
yawning at his feet somehow eludes him. The 
harder he looks at it, the less he can see. It eludes 
everybody. The tourist cannot see it; the bellboy 
at the Bright Angel Lodge cannot see it: for him 
it is only one side of the space he lives in, like one 
wall of a room; to the ranger it is a tissue of every- 
day signs relevant to his own prospects: the blue 
haze down there means that he will probably get 
rained on during the donkey ride. 


How can the sightseer recover the Grand Can- 
yon? He can recover it in any number of ways, all 
sharing in common the stratagem of avoiding the 
approved confrontation of the tour and the Park 
service. 


It may be recovered by leaving the beaten track. 
The tourist leaves the tour, camps in the back 
country. He arises before dawn and approaches 
the South Rim through a wild terrain where there 
are no trails and no railed-in lookout points. In 
other words, he sees the Canyon by avoiding all 
the facilities for seeing the Canyon. If the benev- 
olent Park Service hears about this fellow and 
thinks he has a good idea and places the following 
notice in the Bright Angel Lodge: Consult ranger 
for information on getting off the beaten track— 
the end result will only be the closing of another 
access to the Canyon. 


It may be recovered by a dialectical movement 
which brings one back to the beaten track but at 
a level above it. For example, after a lifetime of 
avoiding the beaten track and guided tours, a man 
may deliberately seek out the most beaten track 
of all, the most commonplace tour imaginable: he 
may visit the Canyon by a Greyhound tour in the 
company of a party from Terre Haute—just as a 
man who has lived in New York all his life may 
visit the Statue of Liberty. (Such dialectical savor- 
ings of the familiar as the familiar are, of course, 
a favorite stratagem of the New Yorker magazine). 
The thing is recovered from familiarity by means 
of an exercise in familiarity. Our complex friend 
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stands behind his fellow tourists at the Bright Angel 
Lodge and sees the Canyon through them and their 
predicament, their picture taking and busy dis- 
regard. In a sense, he exploits his fellow-tourists; 
he stands on their shoulders to see the Canyon. 

Such a man is far more advanced in the dialectic 
than the sightseer who is trying to get off the 
beaten track—getting up at dawn and approach- 
ing the Canyon through the mesquite. This strat- 
agem is, in fact, for our complex man the weariest, 
most beaten track of all. 

It may be recovered as a consequence of a break- 
down of the symbolic machinery by which the 
experts present the experience to the consumer. A 
family visits the Canyon in the ‘usual way. But 
shortly after their arrival, the Park is closed by an 
outbreak of typhus in the south. They have the 
Canyon to themselves. What do they mean when 
they tell the homefolks of their good luck: “We had 
the whole place to ourselves”? How does one see 
the thing better when the others are absent? Is look- 
ing like sucking: the more lookers the less there 
is to see? They could hardly answer, but by saying 
this they testify to a state of affairs which is 
considerably more complex than the simple state- 
ment of the schoolbook about the Spaniard and 
the millions who followed him. It is a state in which 
there is a complex distribution of sovereignty, of 
zoning. 

It may be recovered in a time of national disaster. 
The Bright Angel Lodge is converted into a rest 
home, a function which has nothing to do with 
the Canyon a few yards away. A wounded man is 
brought in. He regains consciousness; there outside 
his window is the Canyon. 


The most extreme case of access by privilege 
conferred by disaster is the Huxleyan novel of the 
adventures of the surviving remnant after the great 
wars of the twentieth century. An expedition from 
Australia lands in Southern California and heads 
East. They stumble across the Bright Angel Lodge, 
now fallen into ruins. The trails are grown over, 
the guard rails fallen away, the dime telescope at 
Battleship Point rusted. But there is the Canyon, 
exposed at last. Exposed by what? by the decay 
of those facilities which were designed to help the 
sightseer. 

This dialectic of sightseeing cannot be taken into 
account by planners, for the object of the dialectic 
is nothing other than the efforts of the planners. 

The dialectic is not known to objective theorists, 
psychologists and the like. ‘Yet it is quite well known 
in the fantasy-consciousness of the popular arts. 


The devices by which the museum exhibit, the 
Grand Canyon, the ordinary thing, is recovered 
have long since been stumbled upon. A movie 
shows a man visiting the Grand Canyon. But the 
movie-maker knows something the planner does 
not know. He knows that one cannot take the sight 
frontally. The Canyon must be approached by the 
stratagems we have mentioned: the Inside Track, 
the Familiar Revisited, the Accidental Encounter. 
Who is the stranger at the Bright Angel Lodge? 
Is he the ordinary tourist from Terre Haute that 
he makes himself out to be? He is not. He has an- 
other objective in mind, to revenge his wronged 
brother, counter-espionage, etc. By virtue of the 
fact that he has other fish to fry, he may take a 
stroll along the rim after supper and then we can 
see the Canyon through him. The movie accom- 
plishes its purpose by concealing it. Overtly the 
characters (the American family marooned by 
typhus) and we the on-lookers experience pity for 
the sufferers and the family experiences anxiety for 
themselves; covertly and in truth they are the hap- 
piest of people and we are happy through them, 
for we have the Canyon to ourselves. The movie 
cashes in on the recovery of sovereignty through 
disaster. Not only is the Canyon now accessible to 
the remnant; the members of the remnant are now 


accessible to each other; a whole new ensemble | 


of relations becomes possible, friendship, love, 
hatred, clandestine sexual adventures. In a movie 
when a man sits next to a woman on a bus, it is 
necessary either that the bus break down or that 
the woman lose her memory. (The question occurs 
to one: do you imagine there are sightseers who 
see sights just as they are supposed to? a family 
who live in Terre Haute, who decide to take the 
Canyon tour, who go there, see it, enjoy it immense- 
ly and go home content? a family who are entirely 
innocent of all the barriers, zones, losses of sover- 
eignty I have been talking about? Wouldn't most 
people be sorry if Battleship Point fell into the 
Canyon carrying all one’s fellow passengers to their 
death, leaving one alone on the South Rim? I can- 
not answer this. Perhaps there are such people. 
Certainly a great many American families would 
swear they had no such problems, that they came, 
saw, and went away happy. Yet it is just these 
families who would be happiest if they had gotten 
the Inside Track and been among the surviving 
remnant. ) 

It is now apparent that as between the many 
measures which may be taken to overcome the 
opacity, the boredom, of the direct confrontation 
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of the thing or creature in its citadel of symbolic 
investiture, some are less authentic than others. 
That is to say, some stratagems obviously serve 
other purposes than that of providing access to 
being — for example, various unconscious motiva- 
tions which it is not necessary to go into here. 

Let us take an example in which the recovery 
of being is ambiguous, where it may under the 
same circumstances contain both authentic and 
unauthentic components. An American couple, we 
will say, drives down into Mexico. They see the 
usual sights and have a fair time of it. Yet they 
are never without the sense of missing something. 
Although Taxco and Cuernavaca are interesting 
and picturesque as advertised, they fall short of 
‘it’. What do the couple have in mind by “it”? 
What do they really hope for? What sort of ex- 
perience could they have in Mexico so that upon 
their return, they would feel that “it” had hap- 
pened? We have a clue: their hope has something 
to do with their own roles as tourists in a foreign 
country and the way in which they conceive this 
role. It has something to do with other American 
tourists. Certainly they feel that they are very far 
from “it” when, after traveling five thousand miles, 
they arrive at the plaza in Guanajuato only to find 
themselves surrounded by a dozen other couples 
from the midwest. 

Already we may distinguish authentic and un- 
authentic elements. First, we see the problem the 
couple faces and we understand their efforts to 
surmount it. The problem is to find an “unspoiled” 
place. “Unspoiled” does not mean only that a place 
is left physically intact; it means also that it is not 
encrusted by renown and by the familiar (as is 
Taxco), that it has not been discovered by others. 
We understand that the couple really want to get 
at the place and enjoy it. Yet at the same time we 
wonder if there is not something wrong in their 
dislike of their compatriots. Does access to the 
place require the exclusion of others? 

Let us see what happens. 


The couple decide to drive from Guanajuato to 
Mexico City. On the way they get lost. After hours 
on a rocky mountain road, they find themselves 
in a tiny valley pot even marked on the map. There 
they discover an Indian village. Some sort of reli- 
gious festival is going on. It is apparently a corn 
dance in supplication of the rain god. 

The couple know at once that this is “it”. They 
are entranced. They spend several days in the vil- 
lage, observing the Indians and being themselves 
observed with friendly curiosity. 


Now may we not say that the sightseers have 
at last come face to face with an authentic sight, 
a sight which is charming, quaint, picturesque, un- 
spoiled, and that they see the sight and come away 
rewarded? Possibly this may occur. Yet it is more 
likely that what happens is a far cry indeed from 
an immediate encounter with being, that the ex- 


perience, while masquerading as such, is in truth 
a rather desperate impersonation. I use the word 
“desperate” advisedly to signify an actual loss of 
hope. 

The clue to the spuriousness of their enjoy- 
ment of the village and the festival is a certain 
restiveness in the sightseers themselves. It is given 
expression by their repeated exclamations that 
“this is too good to be true”, and by their anxiety 
that it may not prove to be so perfect, and finally 
by their downright relief at leaving the valley and 
having the experience in the bag, so to speak, that 
is, safely embalmed in memory and movie film. 

What is the source of their anxiety during the 
visit? Does it not mean that the couple are look- 
ing at the place with a certain standard of perform- 
ance in mind? Are they like Fabre who gazed 
at the world about him with wonder, letting it be 
what it was; or are they not like the over-anxious 
mother who sees her child as one performing, now 
doing badly, now doing well? The village is their 
child and their love for it is an anxious love be- 
cause they are afraid that at any moment it might 
fail them. 

We have another clue in their subsequent re- 
mark to an ethnologist friend. “How we wished 
you had been there with us! What a perfect gold- 
mine of folkways! Every minute we would say to 
each other, if only you were here! You must return 
with us.” This surely testifies to a generosity of 
spirit, a willingness to share their experience with 
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others, not at all like their feelings toward their 
fellow-Iowans on the plaza at Guanajuato! 

I am afraid this is not the case at all. It is true 
that they longed for their ethnologist friend, but 
it was for an entirely different reason. They wanted 
him, not to share their experience, but to certify 
their experience as genuine. 


“This is it” and “Now we are really living” do 
not necessarily refer to the sovereign encounter of 
the person with the sight that enlivens the mind 
and gladdens the heart. It means that now at last 
we are having the acceptable experience. The 
present experience is always measured by a proto- 
type, the “it” of their dreams. “Now I am really 
living” means that now I am filling the role of 
sightseer and the sight is living up to the prototype 
of sights. This quaint and picturesque village is 
measured by a Platonic ideal of the Quaint and the 
Picturesque. 


Hence their anxiety during the encounter. For at 
any minute something could go wrong. A fellow 
Iowan might emerge from a ‘dobe hut; the chief 
might show them his Sears catalogue (if the fail- 
ures are “wrong” enough, as these are, they might 
still be turned to account as rueful conversation 
pieces: “There we were expecting the chief to bring 
us a churinga and he shows up with a Sears cata- 
logue!” ). They have snatched victory from disaster, 
but their experience always runs the danger of 
failure. 

They need the ethnologist to certify their ex- 
perience as genuine. This is borne out by their 
behavior when the three of them return for the 
next corn dance. During the dance, the couple 
do not watch the goings-on; instead they watch 
the ethnologist! Their highest hope is that their 
friend should find the dance interesting. And if 
he should show signs of true absorption, an interest 
in the goings-on so powerful that he becomes ob- 
livious of his friends—then their cup is full. “Didn't 
we tell you?” they say at last. What they want from 
him is not ethnological explanations; all they want 
is his approval. 

What has taken place is a radical loss of sover- 
eignty over that which is as much theirs as it is 
the ethnologist’s. The fault does not lie with the 
ethnologist. He has no wish to stake a claim to the 
village; in fact, he desires the opposite: he will bore 
his friends to death by telling them about the vil- 
lage and the meaning of the folkways. Sovereignty 
has been surrendered by the couple. Their loss is 
so absolute that they are not even aware.of a loss. 
They do not even know what it is to be a sover- 


eign person in the world. (Even if they read this 
and admitted it, it would be very difficult for them 
to bridge the fatal gap in their confrontation of 
the world. Their consciousness of the corn dance 
cannot escape their consciousness of their con- 
sciousness, so that with the onset of the first direct 
enjoyment, their higher consciousness pounces and 
certifies: “Now you are doing it! Now you are 
really living!” and in certifying the experience, sets 
it at nought. ) 

Their basic placement in the world is such that 
they recognize a priority of title of the expert over 
his particular department of being. The whole 
horizon of being is staked out by “them”, the ex- 
perts. The highest satisfaction of the sightseer (not 
merely the tourist but any layman seer of sights) is 
that his sight should be certified as genuine. The 
worst of this impoverishment is that there is no 
sense of impoverishment. The surrender of title is 
so complete that it never even occurs to one to 
re-assert title. A poor man may envy the rich man, 
but the sightseer does not envy the expert. When 
a caste system becomes absolute, envy disappears. 
Yet the caste of layman-expert is not the fault of 
the expert. It is due altogether to the eager sur- 
render of sovereignty by the layman so that he 
may take up the role, not of the person, but of the 
consumer. 

I do not refer only to the special relation of lay- 
man to theorist. I refer to the general situation in 
which sovereignty is surrendered to a class of 
privileged knowers, whether these be theorists or 
artists. A reader may surrender sovereignty over 
that which has been written about, just as a con- 
sumer may surrender sovereignty over a_ thing 
which has been theorized about. The consumer is 
content to receive an experience just as it has been 
presented to him by theorists and planners. The 
reader may also be content to judge life by whether 
it has or has not been formulated by those who 
know and write about life. A young man goes to 
France. He too has a fair time of it, sees the sights, 
enjoys the food. On his last day, in fact as he sits 
in a restaurant in Le Havre waiting for his boat, 
something happens. A group of French students in 
the restaurant get into an impassioned argument 
over a recent play. A riot takes place. Madame le 
concierge joins in, swinging her mop at the rioters. 
Our young American is transported. This is “it. 
And he had almost left France without seeing “it” 

But the young man’s delight is ambiguous. On 
the one hand, it is a pleasure for him to encounter 
the same Gallic Temperament he had heard about 
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from Puccini and Rolland. But on the other hand, 
the source of his pleasure testifies to a desperate 
alienation. For the young man is actually barred 
from a direct encounter with anything French 
excepting only that which has been set forth, au- 
thenticated by Puccini and Rolland—those who 
know. If he had encountered the restaurant scene 
without reading Hemingway, without knowing that 
the performance was so typically, charmingly 
French, he would not have been delighted. He 
would only have been anxious to see things get 
so out of hand. The source of his delight is the 
sanction of those who know. 


This loss of sovereignty is not a marginal process, 
as might appear from my example of estranged 
sightseers. It is a generalized surrender of the 
horizon to those experts within whose competence 
a particular segment of the horizon is thought to 
lie. Kwakiutls are surrendered to Franz Boas; decay- 
ing Southern mansions are surrendered to Faulkner 
and Tennessee Williams. So that, although it is by 
no means the intention of the expert to expropri- 
ate sovereignty—in fact he would not even know 
what sovereignty meant in this context—the danger 
of theory and consumption is a seduction and 
deprivation of the consumer. 


In the New Mexican desert, natives occasionally 
come across strange-looking artifacts which have 
fallen from the skies and which are stencilled: 
Return to U.S. Experimental Project, Alamogordo. 
Reward. The finder returns the object and is re- 
warded. He knows nothing of the nature of the 
object he has found and does not care to know. 
The sole role of the native, the highest role he can 
play, is that of finder and returner of the mysterious 
equipment. 


The same is true of the layman’s relation to 
natural objects in a modern technical society. No 
matter what the object or event is, whether it is 
a star, a swallow, a Kwakiutl, a “psychological 
phenomenon”, the layman who confronts it does 
not confront it as a sovereign person, as Crusoe 
confronts a seashell he finds on the beach. The 
highest role he can conceive himself as playing is 
to be able to recognize the title of the object, to 
return it to the appropriate expert and have it cer- 
tified as a genuine find. He does not even permit 
himself to see the thing—as Gerard Hopkins could 
see a rock or a cloud or a field. If anyone asks him 
why he doesn’t look, he may reply that he didn’t 
“take” that subject in college (or he hasn't read 
Faulkner ). 


This loss of sovereignty extends even to oneself. 


There is the neurotic who asks nothing more of his 
doctor than that his symptom should prove interest- 
ing. When all else fails, the poor fellow has nothing 
to offer but his own neurosis. But even this is suf- 
ficient if only the doctor will show interest when 
he says: “Last night I had a curious sort of dream; 
perhaps it will be significant to one who. knows 
about such things. It seems I was standing in a sort 
of alley—” (I have nothing else to offer you but 
my own unhappiness. Please say that it, at least, 
measures up, that it is a proper sort of unhappi- 
ness. ) 


II 


A young Falkland Islander walking along a beach 
and spying a dead dogfish and going to work on 
it with his jack-knife has, in a fashion wholly un- 
provided in modern educational theory, a great 
advantage over the Scarsdale high school pupil who 
finds the dogfish on his laboratory desk. Similarly 
the citizen of Huxley’s Brave New World who 
stumbles across a volume of Shakespeare in some 
vine-grown ruins and squats on a potsherd to read 
it is in a fairer way of getting at a sonnet than the 
Harvard sophomore taking English Poetry II. 

The educator whose business it is to teach stu- 
dents biology or poetry is unaware of a whole 
ensemble of relations which exist between the stu- 
dent and the dogfish and between the student and 
the Shakespeare sonnet. To put it bluntly: a student 
who has the desire to get at a dogfish or a Shake- 
speare sonnet may have the greatest difficulty in 
salvaging the creature itself from the educational 
package in which it is presented. The great dif- 
ficulty is that he is not aware that there is a 
difficulty; surely, he thinks, in such a fine class- 
room, with such a fine textbook, the sonnet must 
come across! What’s wrong with me? 

The sonnet and the dogfish are obscured by two 
different processes. The sonnet is obscured by the 
symbolic package which is formulated, not by the 
sonnet itself, but by the media through which the 
sonnet is transmitted, the media which the educa- 
tors believe for some reason to be transparent. The 
new textbook, the type, the smell of the page, the 
classroom, the aluminum windows and the winter 
sky, the personality of Miss Hawkins—these media 
which are supposed to transmit the sonnet may 
only succeed in transmitting themselves. It is only 
the hardiest and cleverest of students who can 
salvage the sonnet from this many-tissued package. 
It is only the rarest student who knows that the 
sonnet must be salvaged from the package. (The 
educator is well aware that something is wrong, 
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that there is a fatal gap between the student’s learn- 
ing and the student’s life: the student reads the 
poem, appears to understand it, and gives all the 
answers. But what does he recall if he should hap- 
pen to read a Shakespeare sonnet twenty years 
later? Does he recall the poem or does he recall the 
smell of the page and the smell of Miss Hawkins? ) 


One might object, pointing out that Huxley's 
citizen reading his sonnet in the ruins and the Falk- 
land Islander looking at his dogfish on the beach 
also receive them in a certain package. Yes, but the 
difference lies in the fundamental placement of the 
student in the world, a placement which makes it 
possible to extract the thing from the package. The 
pupil at Scarsdale High sees himself placed as a 
consumer receiving an experience-package; but the 
Falkland Islander exploring his dogfish is a person 
exercising the sovereign right of a person in his 
lordship and mastery of creation. He too could use 
an instructor and a book and a technique, but he 
would use them as his subordinates, just as he uses 
his jack-knife. The biology student does not use 
his scalpel as an instrument; he uses it as a magic 
wand! Since it is a “scientific instrument”, it should 
do “scientific things”. 

The dogfish is concealed in the same symbolic 
package as the sonnet. But the dogfish suffers an 
additional loss. As a consequence of this double 
deprivation, the Sarah Lawrence student who scores 
A in zoology is apt to know absolutely nothing 
about a dogfish. She is twice removed from the 
dogfish, once by the symbolic complex by which 
the dogfish is concealed, once again by the spolia- 
tion of the dogfish by theory which renders it in- 
visible. Through no fault of zoology instructors, it 
is nevertheless a fact that the zoology laboratory 
at Sarah Lawrence College is one of the few places 
in the world where it is all but impossible to see 
a dogfish. 

The dogfish, the tree, the seashell, the American 
Negro, the dream, is rendered invisible by a shift 
of reality from concrete thing to theory which 
Whitehead has called the fallacy of misplaced con- 
creteness. It is the mistaking of an idea, a principle, 
an abstraction, for the real. As a consequence of 
the shift, the “specimen” is seen as less real than 
the theory of the specimen. As Kierkegaard said, 
once a person is seen as a specimen of a race or a 
species, at that very moment he ceases to be an 
individual. Then there are no more individuals but 
only specimens. 

To illustrate: a student enters a laboratory which, 
in the pragmatic view, offers the student the 


optimum conditions under which an educational 
experience may be had. In the existential view, 
however, that view of the student in which he is 
regarded, not as a receptacle of experience but as 
a knowing being whose peculiar property it is to 
see himself as being in a certain situation— in this 
view the modern laboratory could not have been 
more effectively designed to conceal the dogfish 
forever. 

The student comes to his desk. On it, neatly ar- 
ranged by his instructor, he finds his laboratory 
manual, a dissecting board, instruments, and a 
mimeographed list: 

Exercise 22 
1 dissecting board 
1 scalpel 
1 forceps 
1 probe 
1 bottle india ink and syringe 
1 specimen of Squalus Acanthius 


The clue to the situation in which the student 
finds himself is to be found in the last item: 1 speci- 
men of Squalus Acanthius. 

The phrase specimen of expresses in the most 
succinct way imaginable the radical character of 
the loss of being which has occurred under his very 
nose. To refer to the dogfish, the unique concrete 
existent before him, as a specimen of Squalus Acan- 
thius reveals by its grammar the spoliation of the 
dogfish by the theoretical method. This phrase, 
specimen of, example of, instance of, indicates the 
ontological status of the individual creature in the 
eyes of the theorist. The dogfish itself is seen as a 
rather shabby expression of an ideal reality, the 
species Squalus Acanthius. The result is the radical 
devaluation of the individual dogfish. (The reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of Whitehead’s shift is Toynbee’s 
employment of it in his historical method. If a gram 
of NaCl is referred to by the chemist as a “sample 
of” NaCl, one may think of it as such and not much 
is missed by the oversight of the act of being of 
this particular pinch of salt, but when the Jews 
and the Jewish religion are understood as—in 
Toynbee’s favorite phrase—a “classical example 
of” such and such a kind of Voelkerwanderung, we 
begin to suspect that something is being left out.) 

If we look into the ways in which the student can 
recover the dogfish (or the sonnet), we will see 
that they have in common the stratagem of avoid- 
ing the educator’s direct presentation of the object 
as a lesson to be learned and restoring access to 
sonnet and dogfish as beings to be known, reas 
serting the sovereignty of knower over known. 


Materials: 
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In truth, the biography of scientists and poets is 
usually the story of the discovery of the indirect 
approach, the circumvention of the educator's pre- 
sentation—the young man who was sent to the 
Technikum and on his way fell into the habit of 
loitering in book stores and reading poetry; or the 
young man dutifully attending law school who on 
the way became curious about the comings and 
goings of ants. One remembers the scene in The 
Heart is a Lonely Hunter where the girl hides in 
the bushes to hear the Capehart in the big house 
play Beethoven. Perhaps she was the lucky one 
after all. Think of the unhappy souls inside, who 
see the record, worry about scratches, and most 
of all worry about whether they are getting it, 
whether they are bona fide music lovers. What is 
the best way to hear Beethoven: sitting in a proper 
silence around the Capehart or eavesdropping 
from an azalea bush? 

However it may come about, we notice two traits 
of the second situation — (1) an openness of the 
thing before one: instead of being an exercise to 
be learned according to an approved mode, it is a 
garden of delights which beckons to one; (2) a 
sovereignty of the knower: instead of being a con- 
sumer of a prepared experience, I am a sovereign 


wayfarer, a wanderer in the neighborhood of being 
who stumbles into the garden. 

One can think of two sorts of circumstances 
through which the thing may be restored to the 
person. (There is always, of course, the direct 
recovery: a student may simply be strong enough, 
brave enough, clever enough to take the dogfish 
and the sonnet by storm, to wrest control of it from 
the educators and the educational package.) First 
by ordeal: the Bomb falls; when the young man 
recovers consciousness in the shambles of the biol- 
ogy laboratory, there not ten inches from his nose 


lies the dogfish. Now all at once he can see it, di- 
rectly and without let, just as the exile or the 
prisoner or the sick man sees the sparrow at his 
window in all its inexhaustibility; just as the com- 
muter who has had a heart attack sees his own 
hand for the first time. In these cases, the simula- 
crum of everydayness and of consumption has been 
destroyed by disaster, in the case of the Bomb, 
literally destroyed. Secondly, by apprenticeship to 
a great man: one day a great biologist walks into 
the laboratory; he stops in front of our student’s 
desk; he leans over, picks up the dogfish and, 
ignoring instruments and procedure, probes with 
a broken fingernail into the little carcass. “Now 
here is a curious business,” he says, ignoring also 
the proper jargon of the specialty. “Look here how 
this little duct reverses its direction and drops into 
the pelvis. Now if you would look into a coelecanth, 
you would see that it—” And all at once the stu- 
dent can see. The technician and the sophomore 
who loves his textbook are always offended by the 
genuine research man because the latter is usually 
a little vague and always humble before the thing; 
he doesn’t have much use for the equipment or 
the jargon. Whereas the technician is never vague 
and never humble before the thing; he holds the 
thing disposed of by the principle, the formula, the 
textbook outline; and he thinks a great deal of 
equipment and jargon. 

But since neither of these methods of recovering 
the dogfish is pedagogically feasible—perhaps 
the great man even less so than the Bomb—I wish 
to propose the following educational technique 
which should prove equally effective for Harvard 
and Shreveport High School. I propose that English 
poetry and biology should be taught as usual, but 
that at irregular intervals, poetry students should 
find dogfishes on their desks and biology students 
should find Shakespeare sonnets on their dissecting 
boards. I am serious in declaring that a Sarah Law- 
rence English major who began poking about in 
a dogfish with a bobby pin would learn more in 
thirty minutes than a biology major in a whole 
semester; and that the latter upon reading on her 
dissecting board 

That time of year Thou may’st in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the 
cold— 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang. 

might catch fire at the beauty of it. 
The situation of the tourist at the Grand Canyon 
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and the biology student are special cases of a pre- 
dicament in which everyone finds himself in a 
modern technical society—a society, that is, in 
which there is a division between expert and lay- 
man, planner and consumer, in which experts and 
planners take special measures to teach and edify 
the consumer. The measures taken are measures 
appropriate to the consumer: the expert and the 
planner know and plan, but the consumer needs 
and experiences. 

There is a double deprivation. First, the thing is 
lost through its packaging. The very means by 
which the thing is presented for consumption, the 
very techniques by which the thing is made avail- 
able as an item of need-satisfaction, these very 
means operate to remove the thing from the sover- 
eignty of the knower. A loss of title occurs. The 
measures which the museum curator takes to pre- 
sent the thing to the public are self-liquidating. The 
upshot of the curator’s efforts are, not that everyone 
can see the exhibit, but that no one can see it. The 
curator protests: why are they so indifferent? Why 
do they even deface the exhibits? Don’t they know 
it is theirs? But it is not theirs. It is his, the cura- 
tor’s. By the most exclusive sort of zoning, the 
museum exhibit, the park oak tree, is part of an 
ensemble, a package, which is almost impenetrable 
to them. The archeologist who puts his find in a 
museum so everyone can see it accomplishes the 
reverse of his expectations. The result of his action 
is that no one can see it now but the archeologist. 
He would have done better to keep it in his pocket 
and show it now and then to strangers. 


The tourist who carves his initials in a public 
place which is theoretically “his” in the first place, 
has good reasons for doing so, reasons which the 
exhibitor and planner know nothing about. He does 
so because in his role of consumer of an experience 
(a “recreational experience” to satisfy a “recreation- 
al need”) he knows that he is disinherited. He is 
deprived of his title over being. He knows very well 
that he is in a very special sort of zone in which 
his only rights are the rights of a consumer. He 
moves like a ghost through schoolroom, city streets, 
trains, parks, movies. He carves his initials as a 
last desperate measure to escape his ghostly role 
of consumer. He is saying in effect: I am not a 
ghost after all; I am a sovereign person. And he 
establishes title the only way remaining to him, 
by staking his claim over one square inch of wood 
or stone. 


Does this mean that we should get rid- of mu- 
seums? No, but it means that the sightseer should 


be prepared to enter into a struggle to recover a 
sight from a museum. 

The second loss is the spoliation of the thing, 
the tree, the rock, the swallow, by the layman's 
misunderstanding of scientific theory. He believes 
that the thing is disposed of by theory, that it stands 
in the Platonic relation of being a specimen of such 
and such an underlying principle. In the transmis- 
sion of scientific theory from theorist to layman, 
the expectation of the theorist is reversed. Instead 
of the marvels of the universe being made avail- 
able to the public, the universe is disposed of by 
theory. The loss of sovereignty takes this form: as 
a result of the science of botany, trees are not made 
available to every man. On the contrary. The tree 
loses its proper density and mystery as a concrete 
existent, and, as merely another specimen of a 
species, becomes itself nugatory. 

Does this mean that there is no use taking biol- 
ogy at Harvard and Shreveport High? No, but it 
means that the student should know what a fight 
he has on his hands to rescue the specimen from 
the educational package. The educator is only partly 
to blame. For there is nothing the educator can do 
to provide for this need of the student. Everything 
the educator does only succeeds in becoming, for 
the student, part of the educational package. The 
highest role of the educator is the maieutic role of 
Socrates: to help the student come to himself not 
as a consumer of experience but as a sovereign 
individual. 

The thing is twice lost to the consumer. First, 
sovereignty is lost: it is theirs, not his. Secondly, it 
is radically devalued by theory. This is a loss which 
has been brought about by science but through no 
fault of the scientist and through no fault of sci- 
entific theory. The loss has come about as a con- 
sequence of the seduction of the layman by science. 
The layman will be seduced as long as he regards 
beings as consumer-items to be experienced rather 
than prizes to be won, and as long as he waives 
his sovereign rights as a person and accepts his 
role of consumer as the highest estate to which the 
layman can aspire. 

As Mounier said, the person is not something one 
can study and provide for; he is something one 
struggles for. But unless he also struggles for him- 
self, unless he knows that there is a struggle, he 
is going to be just what the planners think he is. 


@ Walker Percy, one of FORUM’s earliest com 
tributors, also appears regularly in the PARTISAN 
REVIEW, SEWANEE REVIEW, COMMON- 
WEAL and others. 


— 


Before meeting Ezra Pound 
is like B.C. and A.D. I had already started to write 
and was putting down my immortal thoughts daily. 
Little poems, pretty bad poems . . . More Whitman- 
esque than Keats. I had read Leaves of Grass and 
I didn’t like most of it, but I was impressed with 
the opening lines of “Song of Myself”. My quick 
spontaneous poems, as opposed to my studied 
Keatsian sonnets, were written down in thick, stiff- 
covered copybooks. I can see them still, bound 
in marbelized paper. There were eighteen of them, 
full. | was tremendously impressed with them and 
kept them above my bed. They looked very serious 
and important. The point is I had something to 
show when I met Ezra Pound. He was not im- 
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pressed. He was impressed with his own poetry; 
but then, I was impressed with my own poetry, too, 
so we got along all right. 

I don't recall my first meeting with him. Some- 
one had told me there was a poet in the class. But 
I remember exactly how he looked. No beard, of 
course, then. He had a beautifully heavy head of 
blond hair of which he was tremendously proud. 
Leonine. It was really very beautiful hair, wavy. 
And he held his head high. I wasn’t impressed but 
I imagine the ladies were. He was not athletic, the 
opposite of all the boys I’d known. But he wasn't 
effeminate . . . 

I was a listener. I always kept myself free from 
anything Pound said. I had my own definite things 
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to say and I was learning how to put them on 
paper so they looked serious to me. In writing a 
poem I was consciously copying—not Pound—but 
Keats. 


In 1905 I was engaged in writing an acrostic for 
Hilda Doolittle’s birthday. Ezra was the official 
lover, but Hilda was very coy and invited us both 
to come and see her. Ezra Pound and I were not 
rivals, either for the girl or for the poetry. We were 
pals, both writing independently and respecting 
each other. I was impressed because he was study- 
ing literature and I wasn't. I was learning from the 
page when I had a chance. I knew French which 
impressed Pound and he thought I knew more 
Spanish than I did. . . 


H. D. was studying Greek by herself when I first 
met her. She was a freshman at Bryn Mawr, in the 
same class as Marianne Moore, but I don’t think 
they knew each other more than casually and were 
not aware that each wanted to become a poet. H. 
D. used to go walking with me in the woods and 
fields about Upper Darby. We were both writing 
poems, too shy to let the other see. But once, after 
being teased for weeks and with my heart in my 
mouth, I brought her what I had been intent on 
when I should have been studying pathology. It 
was an ode, after Keats I presume, on of all things 
the skunk cabbage! She listened incredulously and 
then burst into a guffaw, catching her breath the 
way only Hilda could—almost hysterical. I never 
tried it with her again. 


Pound got me to read Longinus on the Sublime, 
but it meant little to me. The books that influenced 
me were my own discoveries. I knew Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury by heart, and Shakespeare and 
the romantic poets I’ve mentioned. The copybook 
poems, my secret life, the poems I was writing be- 
fore I met Pound, were what I can only describe 
as free verse, formless, after Whitman. It is curious 
that I was so preoccupied with the studied elegance 
of Keats on one hand and with the raw vigor of 
Whitman on the other .. . 

It is typical of me to want my first book of poems 
to be called simply Poems. And also typical that 
the first poem is called “Innocence” and the second 
“Simplicity”. I appear to be stating my case right 
from the beginning. The first line in the first poem 
reads, “Innocence can never perish”. I really be- 
lieved that then, and I really believe it now. It is 
something intrinsic in a man. And [ still care about 
simplicity . . . 

The poems are obviously young, obviously bad. 
I took the only form I knew, rhymed couplets, 


learned from Milton. The poems should be classified 
as sonnets, not the Shakespearian sonnet, but the 
sonnets of Keats and other romantic poets. There 
is a definite Elizabethan influence; I loved the 
songs in As You Like It and I can see plenty of 
echoes of them in these early poems. My but I was 
proud of the fifth line in “Innocence”: “of youth 
himself all roseyclad”—and what a devil of a time 
the printer had setting it. Mr. Howell, a Ruther. 
ford printer, looked over the script and agreed to 
do it for $50. The local journeymen, never having 
set up anything like it in their lives, must have 
been completely baffled. When I saw the first copy 
I nearly fainted. It was full of errors. I still have 
it, with Pop’s corrections all through it and sug- 
gestions for changes, most of which I adopted. I 
took a dozen or so of the revised pamphlet to the 
local stationery store. The price was 25 cents, 
About four copies were sold. I gave others away. 
Mr. Howell wrapped up the remainder for safe- 
keeping, about a hundred copies. They were in- 
advertently burned ten years later. . . 

Very early I began to question whether to rhyme 
and decided: No. I had to start with rhyme be- 
cause Keats was my master, but from the first I 
used rhyme independently. I found I couldn't say 
what I had to say in rhyme. It got in my way. 
With Whitman, I decided that rhyme belonged 
to another age; it didn’t matter; it was not im- 
portant at all. You can see the exact spot in the 
early poems where I quit rhyme. I began to begin 
lines with lower case letters. I thought it preten- 
tious to begin every line with a capital letter. These 
two decisions, not to rhyme and to begin lines with 
lower case letters, were made very early. The de- 
cisions lasted all the rest of my life. 


When I was halfway through the Prologue (to 
Kora in Hell, published in 1920) “Prufrock” ap 
peared. I had a violent feeling that Eliot had 
betrayed what I believed in. He was looking back- 
ward; I was looking forward. He was a conformist, 
with wit, learning which I did not possess. He knew 
French, Latin, Arabic, god knows what. I was 
interested in that. But I felt he had rejected 
America and I refused to be rejected and so my 
reaction was violent. I realized the responsibility 
I must accept. I knew he would influence all sub- 
sequent American poets and take them out of my 
sphere. I had envisaged a new form of poetic 
composition, a form for the future. It was a shock 
to me that he was so tremendously successful; my 
contemporaries flocked to him—away from what 
I wanted. It forced me to be successful. . . 
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Everyone knows the meaning of sour grapes, but 
it had a special meaning for me. I've always thought 
of a poet as not a successful man except in his own 
mind, which is devoted to something entirely dif- 
ferent than what the world thinks of as success. 
The poet puts his soul in his work and if he writes 
a good poem he is successful. When I decided on 
the title (Sour Grapes was published in 1921) I 
was playing a game, sticking my fingers up to my 
nose at the world. All the poems are poems of dis- 
appointment, sorrow. I felt rejected by the world. 
But secretly I had my own idea. Sour grapes are 
just as beautiful as any other grapes. The shape, 
round, perfect, beautiful. I knew it—my sour 
grape—to be just as typical of beauty as any grape, 
sweet or sour. But the world undoubtedly read a 
sour meaning into my title. I remember one woman, 
a notorious baroness who lived in a filthy apartment 
in Greenwich Village. When she saw the title she 
pounced on it: “You know what that means—you 
are a disappointed man”—as if she had made a 
brilliant discovery. 

“I am late with my singing’—the poem “The 
Late Singer” begins. I was always conscious of 
being late. But I was catching up fast with life 
at this point. People found many of the poems 
shocking or thought of me as shocking. I was only 
trying to find the truth, ugly as well as beautiful 
truth. What can a mere man do? I was asked to 
appear at the Armory Show and I read the poem 
“Overture To A Dance of Locomotives”. Many of 


the ladies in the audience left but Mina Loy said 
it was the best poem read that day. 

This is definitely a mood book, all of it impromp- 
tu. When the mood possessed me, I wrote. Wheth- 
er it was a tree or a woman or a bird, the mood 
had to be translated into form. To get the line 
on paper. To make it euphonious. To fit the words 


so that they went smoothly and still said exactly 
what I wanted to say. That was what I struggled 
for. To me, at that time, a poem was an image, 
the picture was the important thing. As far as I 
could, with the material I had, I was lyrical, but 
I was determined to use the material I knew and 
much of it did not lend itself to lyricism . . . 


This (The Knife of the Times and Other Stories, 
1932) is the first book of short stories. The stories 
are all about people I knew in the town, portraits 
of people who were my friends. I was impressed 
by the picture of the times, depression years, the 
plight of the poor. I felt it very vividly. I felt 
furious at the country for its lack of progressive 
ideas. I felt as if I were a radical without being a 
radical. The plight of the poor in a rich country, 
I wrote it down as I saw it. The times—that was 
the knife that was killing them. I was deeply sym- 
pathetic and filled with admiration. How amusing 
they were in spite of their suffering, how gaily 
they could react to their surroundings. I would 
have done anything for them, anything but treat 
them for nothing, and I guess I did that too. 


In many of the stories I am involved as a 
physician. I looked plenty, learned plenty; I was 
still learning about life. We spoke earlier about 
learning about poetry. In this phase I was learn- 
ing about life. These people didn’t know anything 
about poetry, anything about literature. They were 
not interested in me as a writer, but as a man and 
as a physician. They couldn't do anything but 
give wholeheartedly of themselves. I wrote it down, 
without technical tricks. I kept the literary thing 
to myself. No one knew that I felt the stories might 
be literary. By the time the next collection of 
stories came out I had begun to experiment a 
little. The story “Four Bottles of Beer” from the 
collection Life Along the Passaic River experiment- 
ed with the paragraph technique, trying to quicken 
the prose. It is the same technique used in the 
story I have just finished—one I’ve been working 
on for over fifteen years trying to get it right: 
“The Farmers’ Daughters.” The technique comes 
straight from what I tried to do in “The Four 
Bottles of Beer”... 

After all I was a physician and not only that I 
was a pediatrician and I'd always wanted to write 
a book about a baby. I thought I knew what a 
baby was. So I started to write without too much 
forethought, the way I always wrote. Writing was 
very present in my life; I didn’t have to build up 
the occasion. .. The book (White Mule, 1937) was 
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written serially and like Dickens I was always just 
up to the publication deadline. The installments 
appeared in a magazine called Pagany and that’s an 
interesting story. There was a man, Richard Johns 
in Boston, who was crazy about my novel A Voy- 
age to Pagany. He wanted to start a new magazine 
which he was determined to call Pagany. He came 
to me and asked if I had anything to go in the 
first issue. I told him I had just started a piece of 
prose and he said, “Let me publish it.” I was all 
excited, a busy physician never free of any case 


that might come up but with the incentive of 
monthly dates of publication. The book had the 
advantage of the immediate . . . the babies I was 
seeing every day. I had a lot of fun. I was crazy 
about babies, the contempt that all babies have 
for adults. They don’t give a damn what goes on 
and they let go with everything they have and 
sometimes it’s not too attractive. I was saying to 
myself with every baby I saw, “OK baby—carry 
on, because I’m going to write you down!” What- 
ever I'd hear or see at the clinic I'd put in... 

Just at this time James Laughlin appeared, a 
young Scotchman who was still at Harvard who 
wanted to start a publishing house. Perhaps he 
had been reading my story in Pagany—I think 
it must have been that way—anyhow he said 
what else could he do better than start his pub- 
lishing house with White Mule. He was very good 
to me. I was thrilled to have an actual commercial 
publisher. The new firm was called New Direc- 
tions... 

The Collected Poems (1938) gave me the whole 
picture, all I had gone through technically to 
learn about the making of a poem. I could look at 
the poems as they lay before me. I could reject 
the looseness of the free: verse. Free verse wasn't 
verse at all to me. All art is orderly. Yet the early 


poems disturbed me. They were too conventional, 
too academic. Still, there was orderliness. My 
models, Shakespeare, Milton, dated back to a time 
when men thought in orderly fashion. I felt that 
modern life had gone beyond that; our poems 
could not be contained in the strict orderliness 
of the classics. The greatest problem was that | 
didn’t know how to divide a poem into what per- 
haps my lyrical sense wanted. Free verse was not 
the answer. From the beginning I knew that the 
American language must shape the pattern; later 
I rejected the word language and spoke of the 
American idiom—this was a better word than lan- 
guage, less academic, more identified with speech. 
As I went through the poems I noticed many brief 
poems, always arranged in couplet or quatrain 
form. I noticed also that I was peculiarly fascinated 
by another pattern: the dividing of the little para- 
graphs in lines of three. I remembered writing sey- 
eral poems as quatrains at first, then in the normal 
process of concentrating the poem, getting rid of 
redundancies in the line—and in the attempt to 
make it go faster—the quatrain changed into a 
three line stanza, or a five line stanza became a 
quatrain... 


I had always known that I wanted to write a 
long poem but I didn’t know what I wanted to 
do until I got the idea of a man identified with a 
city. A man of some intelligence he had to be. 
Looking around, the idea came to me in a leisurely 
way. It began before I knew it had begun. I had 
written a poem called “Paterson” as far back as 
1926 which had been singled out for mention by 
The Dial when I received The Dial Award. How- 
ever, the early poem did not touch on my later 
theme for the long poem. You have seen, however, 
that by 1941 the idea was there, expressed in the 
four lines included in The Broken Span, lines that 
are used word for word, though spaced somewhat 
differently, in the first few pages of Paterson | 
I thought, over a period of many years, about the 
artistic form of the poem. The idea was a meta 
physical conception; how to get that into a form 
probably came gradually. 

And the city itself. What city? Like what baby 
when I decided to write about babies. The problem 
of poetics I knew depended upon finding a specific 
city, one that I knew, so I searched for a city. New 
York? It couldn't be New York, not anything a 
big as a metropolis. Rutherford wasn’t a city. Pas 
saic wouldn't do. I’d known about Paterson, evel 
written about it as I’ve mentioned. Suddenly it 
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dawned on me I had a find. I began my investiga- 
tions. Paterson had a history, an important colonial 
history. It had, besides, a river—the Passaic, and 
the Falls. I may have been influenced by James 
Joyce who had made Dublin the hero of his book. 
I had been reading Ulysses. But I forgot about 
Joyce and fell in love with my city. The Falls were 
spectacular; the river was a symbol handed to me. 
I began to write the beginning, about the stream 
above the Falls. I read everything I could gather, 
finding fascinating documentary evidence in a 
volume published by the Historical Society of Pater- 
son. Here were all the facts I could ask for, details 
exploited by no one. This was my river and I was 
going to use it. I had grown up on its banks, seen 
the filth that polluted it, even dead horses. My 
early Keats imitation had been a poem about a 
river. 


I took the river as it followed its course down 
to the sea; all I had to do was to follow it and I 
had a poem. There were the poor who lived on the 
banks of the river, people I had written about in 
my stories. And there was the way I felt about 
life, like a river, following a course. I used docu- 
mentary prose to break up the poetry, to help 
shape the form of the poem. Facts about the In- 
dians, about colonial history, celebrated figures 
of the time appear in very much the same form 
as they appeared in the documents collected by the 
Paterson Historical Society. 

In my mind, all along, I was disturbed as to 
how I would put the thing down on the page. 
Finally I let form take care of itself; the colloquial 
language, my own language, set the pace. Once in 
awhile I would worry but I put my worries aside. 
I wanted to make the thing topical, interesting to 
the reader. I knew the reader, any reader, would be 
interested in scandal so scandal went in. The docu- 
mentary notations were carefully chosen for their 
live interest, their versimilitude. Each Part of the 
poem was planned as a unit complete in itself, re- 
porting the progress of the river. 

I called my protagonist Mr. Paterson. When I 
speak of Paterson throughout the poem, I speak of 
both the man and the city. Writing continuously 
for eight years, I brought out each Part as it was 
completed. There was a great deal of publicity; 
gratifying things were said. I had thought about it 
all a long time. I knew I had what I wanted to say. 
I knew that I wanted to say it in my form. I was 
aware that it wasn’t a finished form, yet I knew 
it was not formless. I had to invent my form, if 


form it was. I was writing in a modern occidental 
world; I knew the rules of poetry even though I 
knew nothing of actual Greek; I respected the rules 
but I decided I must define the traditional in terms 
of my own world. 


The poem begins with general observations of 
the conditions of life in the area, “the elemental 
character of the place” as I said in the Author's 
Note. A stream has to begin somewhere; that some- 
where seemed to me important. The concept of the 
beginning of a river is of course a symbol of all 
beginnings .. . 

Randall Jarrell... admired the first two books 
of Paterson, didn’t react at all to Book Four— 
couldn't take the identification of the filthy river 
with the perversion of the characters at the close 
of the fourth section of the poem. It was typical of 
him that he lost track of the poem as a poem and 
became identified with the characters. I was get- 
ting up closer to the city, approaching the mouth 
of the river, identified with the mouth of the Hud- 
son ... the Passaic enters into Newark Bay. If you 
are going to write realistically of the conception of 
filth in the world, it can’t be pretty. What goes on 
with people isn’t pretty. With the approach to the 
city, international character begins to enter the in- 
nocent river and pervert it; sexual perversions, 
such things that every metropolis when you get to 
know it houses. Certain human elements can’t 
take the gaff, have to become perverts to satisfy 
certain longings. When human beings herd to- 
gether, have to face each other, they are very 
likely to go crooked. What in the world is an artist 
to do? He is not a moralist. He sees things, reacts 
to them, must take them into consideration. There- 
fore when the river reaches pollution, which my 
river comes to face in Book Four, I had to take 
the characters and show them graphically. My 
critics, Randall Jarrell among them—and Marianne 
Moore had the same reaction—felt that Book Four 
was less expert than the earlier parts of the poem. 
It was not as acceptable to them, I believe, be- 
cause the material I was dealing with was not 
perceptive. But the poem in Book Four is the 
same poem as it was in Book One. To have a 
moral reaction to this section of the poem because 
I have seen what I have seen is just too bad... 


@ William Carlos Williams’ discussion of his work 
appears, in considerably different form, in I 
WANTED TO WRITE A POEM, edited by Edith 
Heal and published recently by Beacon Press. 
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Movies 


One wonders if photog- 
raphy competes with art in the way that — as E. E. 
Cummings once poignantly noted—poetry com- 
petes with elephants and El Greco. The conscious- 
ness of such a hypothesis may depend on the 
development of one’s competitive sense. Intellec- 
tually, our more or less remote ancestors had to 
deal, when deciding any great moral issue (includ- 
ing the aesthetic), with fewer factors than we. A 
“global” community of nations has meant, what- 
ever the specific problem, that more factors must 
be considered, all at once, on parallel levels. So 
asking the question “Have the movies prolonged 
the life of the classic human image?” I am aware 
that one might attack the problem by many routes, 
some deceptively simple and yet all really devious. 
One presumes that the issue is vital, if not to the 
movies, at least to art. Perhaps the movies—aside 
from the avant-garde ranks, which are very, very 
small—don’t care whether their imagery has an 
aesthetic status, so-called, and perhaps abstract 
artists, for their part, are by now so convinced of 
their canon’s public and financial triumph that the 
notion of the movies’ doing anything in our time 
to revive the prestige of the classic human image 
seems frivolous—if not downright irrelevant. 
Merely to equate the terms in my formulation 
brings up startling contradictions within the formu 
lation. First of all: Is an equivalence between 
photography and classical art not far more “statis- 
tical” and “documentary” than aesthetic? For im 
stance, what vital, artistically critical relation has 
the conventional image of the movies to an antique 
sculptural frieze or to Poussin’s version of such @ 
frieze? This objecting query might emanate from 
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PARKER TYLER 


and the human image 


the admirers of Poussin as well as from true film 
devotees, who would urge that the photographic 
image per se is what holds the movies back. Indeed, 
to consider the atmospheric effects possible to 
modern photography, as well as the distortion pos- 
sible through objective and laboratory means, is to 
conclude that an equation of photography with 
“classic” form represents an old-fashioned prejudice 
for which commercial filmdom alone is to blame. 
Through sheer movement—with its attendant blur 
of instantaneous imagery and the rapidity produc- 
ing a purely psychic “blur”—highly expressionistic, 
no less than surrealistic, effects have been, and are, 
obtained by imaginative movie-makers. 

Where does this reflection leave the present 
equation between photography and classic art? Just 
about no place inevitable. Granting that, with 
imaginative photography and its increasing tech- 
nical resources, a highly unrealistic, stylized im- 
agery is obtainable for the film screen, a stubborn 
element persists in the aesthetic equation I have 
proposed: an element against the grain. Abstract 
painting of the non-objective kind seriously differs 
from all filmic imagery except that which (some- 
times without photography ) exactly and exclusively 
imitates such painting; that is, non-objective paint- 
ing disposes of literal and unmistakable referents 
to human experience. A seeming paradox naturally 
follows: howsoever, this is not to say that non- 
objective abstractionism is an art wholly outside 
human experience. An important point is to be 
observed of extreme abstract painting from Mon- 
drian to Rothko, Reinhardt and company: it tends 
to offer viewers not, precisely speaking, a picture, 


but rather a creative decor of the mural type. 

A Mondrian or a late Rothko, purified of figure 
and primarily “inactive,” remains pure design— 
though design-atmosphere would be a better term 
—because late Rothkos look like tranquilly pulsing 
atmospheres of color. This pure design is intended 
as the modulation of a wall, whether private or 
museum wall, and is the dernier cri of interior- 
design. Its pretension to being art, rather than mere 
decoration, is based on a quite simple idea: an 
aesthetic image need not be a statement concern- 
ing something external to itself; it may “state” itself 
as any other object does. This theoretical position 
has animated the practice of pure-abstract art from 
the beginning, when Kandinsky, Mondrian, Pev- 
sner, Gabo, Malevich and Delaunay talked like 
philosophers and advocated, in one respect or 
another, a new “realism.” Non-objective art (“ex- 
treme” or “pure” abstraction) is not a statement 
period (.) Supposedly, it evokes a “mood,” psychic 
vibration of some kind. But, thus, it enters life like 
any other motivation, cause or visual happening— 
as would a meteor from outer space or a perfect 
stranger on the doorstep. The said meteor and the 
said stranger may affect one’s life or not affect it 
at all. Like Kilroy, it “was here,” and sometimes 
one remembers it, encounters its mark, or prefers 
to keep it, even falling in love with it. . . 

Now the only sensible, irreducible and unavoid- 
able thing to say about this conception of the work 
of art as a “non-objective” phenomenon, which is 
really objective after all, is that it produces a 
gaping hole in the tradition of human culture— 
which it tries to fill up exactly as though it had 
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made an actual hole in a wall. In my aforesaid 
proposition, therefore, the issue concerning the 
photographic in relation to the classic human image 
devolves not upon the question of style, or so-called 
distortion in art, but upon the question of human- 
ity’s ability to produce and assess works of art 
through conscious means having nothing to do with 
the necessary dependence of form upon content; 
nothing to do with the classic aesthetic dualism of 
form united with its content. By its nature, photog- 
raphy possesses a highly prejudiced standpoint on 
this issue. As many have already observed, the 
aesthetic character of the movies begins by being 
so naturalistic, so “documentary,” as a notation of 
life that, among all the arts, the movies evoke the 
most urgent sense of comparison and contrast with 
life itself. Film is the art—and this is a pivotal 
definition—where the finished “form” is the most 
easily soluble into raw “content” or ingredients of 
meaning. Both psychologically and technically, the 
photographic lens is a mirror, even if a sometimes 
flattering one. For this reason, the relation of 
photography to the classic human image is simple 
and direct. Classic Western art evolved through 
the aesthetic desire to come as close to nature (or 
“content” ) as possible while in the same act “ideal- 
izing” it: giving it a flattering look (or “form”). 

Now if, in time, the idealism of the ancient 
Greeks produced the aesthetic coldness of Neo- 
Classicism and its remoteness from common experi- 
ence—something that was radically challenged by 
19th-century artists—this became true not because 
Poussin and David failed to be great painters, but 
because what they painted, and to some extent how 
they painted it, became irrelevant and objection- 
able to a vital social experience composed of var- 
ious new moral factors: the congruent rise of 
individualism and the bourgeoisie, the French 
Revolution, and so on. Yet soon a reaction set in 
against the 19th-century “revolution” in painting. 
When the Impressionists came along, they seemed 
quite as disinterested in violent feelings as they 
were in violent actions. And if the Post-Impres- 
sionists, carrying forward Van Gogh’s violence 
through the Fauves, returned to activized brushes 
and activized feelings, theirs was simply a reaction 
to a reaction. In fact, when the 20th century began, 
painting was a more or less restless heap of “school” 
reactions, a heap both topped and toppled, tem- 
porally speaking, by the chaotic nihilism of the 
Dadaists and Surrealists. 


All the same, in artists such as Giorgio de Chi- 
rico, Jacques Lipchitz and Marcel Duchamp, this 


century has produced heroic figures who have used 
art—however debonairly as in the case of the 
Dada-nurtured Duchamp—as a highly organized 
aesthetic instrument both creating and criticizing 
human values. Andre Breton, the best-known theo- 
rist of Surrealism, is notable for his classical poise 
and his equally classical literary style. After all, 
nothing in the tradition of classical humanism in- 
terdicts violent or positive feelings; all artistic 
discipline, indeed, requires initiative and decisive- 
ness, which cannot exist without their own driving 
power. Chirico’s art is proof-simple that the style- 
atmosphere of Greek classicism, the mainstay of 
the humanist tradition, had a 20th-century applica- 
tion: was convertible into a new art idiom; his art 
displays the most serious use of the Surrealist 
postulate of synthetic vision: the “psychological” 
as opposed to the “natural” landscape. But when 
has the painted landscape ever been quite “nat- 
ural”? Romanticism once had its psychological 
landscape, and as for the Baroque before that, its 
landscapes were nothing if not “theatrical.” 


It may be time to insert the question of why we 
tend to equate our cultural history with man as 
specifically the “classic human image.” The essence 
of Christian-pagan idealism is necessarily philosoph- 
ic and therefore “humanist” in the widest possible 
as well as the narrowest sense. In this specifically 
humanist role of classicism, the aesthetic tradition 
has actually subsumed all “revolutions” and “re- 
actions”, Neo-Classicism, Romanticism and Cubism 
alike. Historically, classicism is nothing but the 
moral preeminence of Man—man as a theoretically, 
or “rationally,” perfectible if not perfect being. 
Preferably and conventionally, man is inspired by 
God, but at least he is given his basic meaning by 
the ability to reason, to relate himself to gods, other 
men, and nature as well as to art. All the aesthetic 
revolutions of “schools”, even some in the 20th 
century, have tacitly assumed this “classic” tenet 
of art. 


The Dada-Surrealists, in their animosity against 
the “conventional” image of man and his world — 
what roughly may be called the photographic image 
—were attacking not the means of art, but its end; 
not the image of man and nature in all its variety 
and possibility, but the lack of imaginative energy 
with which the classical-humanist tradition was 
being preserved by the pictorial and literary arts. 
Even Futurism’s violent conversion of the Cubist 
schema to machine imagery did not suit the Da 
daists’ revolt; this was because they could sense the 
academic future of so systematic a formal proce 
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dure as Cubism proposed; surely enough, today 
abstract art has arrived at its own rigid, sterile 
academism. 

It was, then, in behalf of the inherent vitality of 
classical-humanism that the Dada-Surrealist spirit 
proceeded with its kudos, its tricks, its shocks and 
its chef-d’oeuvres—of which certainly Duchamp’s 
great glass, The Bride Denuded (etc.), owned by 
the Philadelphia Museum since it acquired the 
Arensburg Collection, is one of the most important: 
a combined trick, shock, kudo and chef-d’oeuvre. 
Here man is insect, mannikin, hieroglyph, and even 
“thing.” What, exactly, does The Bride “say”? It 
says that man exists by showing how very specially 
he can exist . . . On the other hand, non-objective 
art is actually pre-human if post-humanist: the 
world-without-man—the world that, like original 
nature, could exist, and did exist, before man; it is 
a world, moreover, not necessarily implying that 
crucial evolutionary movement of nature that 
brought man into being—-man, one should add, 
with all his astonishing ability to transform and 
“distort” himself and the world around him. . . 

Accordingly, something most significant lies in 
the fact that, at the same moment that 20th-century 
painting was girding itself to make a complete 
break with representationalism, the “representation- 
al” movies came into being and cast their universal 
public spell. If Surrealist painting and collage, with 
its supreme dislocation, its fragmented and as it 
were “paraplegic” world of the senses, was to attack 
classical humanism, it was to attack its compla- 
cency, not its historical roots in man. On the con- 
trary, in embracing the non-representational world, 
abstract art ultimately took the most radical step 
possible against human and social consciousness as 
the cradle, critic and creator of aesthetic values. 
Hence, automatically, though in a prejudiced and 


deceptive way, the movies adopted a hostile posi- 
tion toward abstract art, though on a moral rather 
than an artistic basis; in this distinction within the 
character of the movies’ opposition to abstract art 
lies the “rub” of complexity and vagueness about the 
issue I have proposed: whether as an art they have 
prolonged the life of the classical human image. 
For, as I have said, they can be, and have been, as 
expressionistic, as highly “formal,” even as abstract 
as they please; the obstacle in the way of their 
being as much so as they please is not technical 
limitation, but simply the arbitrary premises of 
filmdom’s highly organized—if now wobbly—com- 
mercial art. 

One need not stress why these premises are so 
“arbitrary.” The point at issue is why, commercially 
or not, the movies may be said to take the aesthetic 
side of the classic human image. Let me point out 
the naive “magic of effect” that clings to the junk- 
iest movie. The movies’ hallucination of reality is 
a theme to which I have devoted many thousands 
of words, and always with the assumption that the 
terms of the formulation, “reality” and “hallucina- 
tion”, have an equal and reflective weight. Reality 
in the movies reasserts “content” in the classic 
aesthetic dualism, hallucination reasserts “form.” 
What made the timing of the movies’ advent so 
significant was exactly that the whole tradition 
which a painter such as Ingres had inherited from 
the Renaissance, and the super-photographic per- 
fection he gave that tradition, was swiftly turning 
into dull academism, which seemed to the Roman- 
tics, and finally the Expressionists and the Cubists, 
to have a static, unbearably complacent look. 

Just at this moment of greatest peril for the 
classic human image, the mechanism of photog- 
raphy intervened to mock the accumulated craft 
of the hand and the pencil, the hand and the brush. 
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One might argue that photography—despite its 
early motives both “aesthetic” and “romantic”’— 
killed academic art; well and good, but suppose it 
also killed the classic human image? If I think that 
photography did not do this, but the opposite, 
revived the classic human image, it is only because 
photography began to move: became the movies. 
Suddenly man’s representational image was gal- 
vanized, and in this sense human identity in art 
was given a new meaning through its additional 
element: kinesis. Painting and sculpture “move” in 
a quite different sense from the cinema. It is 
instructive that not until after the movies were 
invented, and had progressed in technique, did the 
artist’s eye, through Futurism, dedicate itself to an 
isolated “aesthetic” of movement; to a_ plastic 
which, in substance, was merely the analysis of 
optical mechanism made possible by the camera. 


Of course, movement in the movies is already— 
largely owing to the requirements of the commer- 
cial product—a monotonous, by no means suffi- 
ciently aesthetic, cult. Yet one finds serious theorists 
of the film almost automatically insisting on the 
value of movement as such: on broad panoramas 
and swift changes of the centers of action. To be 
sure, this is only one of the aesthetic conditioned- 
reflexes of a still young art, an art still naively 
inflamed by the extent to which it surpasses stage 
action in narrative scope and significance. On one 
side, the movies challenge the novel in this same 
scope and significance, while on the other they 
have the literal vision of the stage (and of paint- 
ing) and at last have assimilated the stage’s oral 
dialogue. But it is fatal to dwell on the achieve- 
ments of the movies as a “great” synthetic art. 
Among the manifold attempts to reproduce famous 
novels and “expand” famous plays on the screen, 
merely a handful have lacked the most disastrous 
flaws, and even with these, it would be dangerous 
to try to prove they deserve to be compared with 
the originals. 


My object here is not to exalt specimens of the 
film but to hail the movies as the probable savior 
of the classic human image in our age—certainly, 
as an aesthetic force which has specifically “pro- 
longed” the life of that image. What academic 
painting had shown as over-refined and static, the 
movies began to present as crude if refinable nature 
and as notably fluid. No art medium can convey 
so immediate a sensation of time in its changes, its 
whims and provocative shifts, as the movies. And 
yet, because basically photography remains a mirror 
(something it is very hard for it not to remain), 


the world of man, with man as the chief actor, is 
incontestably the abiding subject of this sensation. 
ally mirrored flux. To exclude man and nature as 
organic surfaces, as the actual contexture of the 
social world, would be, for the movies, simply to 
give movement not to life as such, but to the canon 
which non-objective art has bestowed on life; to 
the non-mirroring wall-decor of extreme abstrac- 
tionism . . . where man is not his own spectacle 
and where the only “recognizable” elements are 
atmosphere and geometric form. 

Shall it be asked, now, whether it is necessary 
for man to be his own spectacle? Maybe human 
self-consciousness, for all its supposed glories, is 
actually a handicap; maybe it is not only unneces- 
sary, maybe it is undesirable! Do not the moral 
disquisitions of the new existentialist schools of 
philosophy hint as much? Maybe human existence 
was a pretentious and arrogant error. Maybe, too, 
all that is the bad conscience of idealism itself— 
of man as consciously the perfectible being. I wish 
to suggest, nevertheless, that in failing to report 
man in the fluid grip of his historic fate as man, 
non-objectivism has created a gap in the texture of 
consciousness itself, which only the absolute with- 
drawal of the individual from the world can ade- 
quately mend. This is doubtless a prejudiced, 
though not necessarily an inflexible, view of the 
values of non-objective painting. Possibly there 
should be, as there are and have been, moments of 
human as well as individual self-negation. But is 
not such self-negation always the function of 
thought itself?—and does not the crude experience 
of the world supply it aside from all reaching to- 
ward aesthetic feelings and artistic creation? May- 
be the “gap” is inherent in consciousness. But 
objectively, blank walls and the void have always 
supplied this gap, and oftener than one may like; 
philosophy is its traditional antidote, art its tradi- 
tional mirror. Maybe non-objective paintings are 
so many portraits of the void in its fluid and static 
moods . . . But such a “portrait art’—a mirror of 
its own—would seem, in comparison with the 
whole of human experience, both narrow and tend- 
ing to barrenness. I suggest that the lowly movies 
are, after all, a positive antidote to this extreme 
convention of modern painting; that even the banes 
of commercial films, the super-spectacle and the 
mad melodrama, are athletic fields where the classic 
human image continues to prove its eligibility in 
the Olympiad of the art forms. 


@ Parker Tyler is one of the editors of ART NEWS 
and has recently completed a book. 
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Richard I. Evans 


CONVERSATION 
WITH 
C.G. JUNG 


Dr. Jung, you know Otto 
Rank spoke of birth trauma as having a very power- 
ful impact on the ego, one that would show itself 
throughout life... . 

I should say that it is very important for an ego 
that it is born; this is highly traumatic, you know, 
when you fall out of heaven. There is a Greek say- 
ing that “It is beautiful to die in youth, but the 
most beautiful of all things is not to be born”. 

But you don’t take this as a significant psychic 
event? 


Don’t you see, this is an event that happens to 
everybody? Everybody who is born has undergone 
that trauma, so that the word has lost its meaning. 
It is a general fact, of which you cannot say—‘It 
is a trauma’; it is just a fact. You can’t observe the 
psychology of one who has not been born; only then 
could you say what the birth trauma is. Until then 
you cannot even speak of such a thing. 

One of the earliest problems the individual seems 
to have centers around primitive satisfactions of 
oral sorts, or at the oral level. . . 
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In other words the nutritional instinct is more 
important, at this point, than sex. That’s not very 
interesting. 


One of the central problems in psycho-sexual 
development in more or less orthodox psychoana- 
lytic theory is the so-called Oedipus complex. I 
believe the term “complex” was yours originally. . . 

That is just what I call an archetype. It was the 
first archetype Freud discovered, the first and the 
only one. He thought that this was THE archetype. 
Of course there are many; look at Greek mythology 
and you find them, any amount of them; or lock 
at dreams. But incest was so impressive to him that 
he chose the term “Oedipus complex” for it. 


Oedipus gives you an excellent example of the 
behavior of an archetype. It is always a whole 
situation. There is a mother, there is a father, there 
is a son, there is a whole story of how such a situa- 
tion develops and to what end it finally leads. An 
archetype is always a sort of abbreviated drama. 
It begins in such and such a way, it extends to such 
and such a complication and finds its solution in 
such and such a way. The end is already antici- 
pated. The archetype is hard; there is no time; it is 
a timeless condition where beginning, middle and 
end are just the same; they are all given in one. 

If you would elaborate a bit. . . 

Well, you know what a behavior pattern is—the 
way, for instance, in which a weaver bird builds its 
nest. It is an inherited form in him; he will apply 
certain symbiotic phenomena, between insects and 
plants. Man has, too, an inherited scheme of func- 
tioning. His liver, his heart, all his organs, and his 
brain will always function in a certain way, follow- 
ing a pattern. 

Because there are no other beings similar to man, 
beings that are articulate, can give an account of 
their functioning, it is difficult to see these patterns 
at work. But there are certain patterns of behavior 
which are expressed in the form of archetypal 
images, or archetypal forms. The way in which a 
man should behave, for instance, is presented 
through archetypes. Among the primitives, a great 
deal of education proceeds through story-telling. 
They call in a palaver of the young men and two 
older men perform before the eyes of the younger 
all the things they should not do. Then they say 
“Now that’s exactly the thing you shall not do”. 
Another way is to tell them, as in the Decalogue— 
“Thou shalt not”. And this is always supported by 
mythological tales. Our ancestors have done so and 
so, and so shall you do. Or such and such a hero 
has done so and so, and that is your model. 


In the teachings of the Catholic church, for ip. 
stance, there are several thousand saints. They show 
us how to behave; that is Christian mythology. And 
who in Hell would have invented the Decalogue? 
It was not invented by Moses, but is the eternal 
truth in man himself, because he checks himself, 

Take a particular archetype: that of the ford, the 
ford to a river. There is a whole situation. You have 
to cross a ford, you are in the water, there is an 
ambush or a water animal, a crocodile or something 
like that; there is danger, something is going to hap- 
pen, and the wish is, how you escape. This is a 
whole situation and it makes an archetype. That 
archetype has now a suggestive effect upon you. 
You get into a situation, you don’t know what the 
situation is, you are suddenly seized by an emotion 
or spell, and you behave in a way you have not 
foreseen at all. You do something quite strange to 
yourself, 


The archetype, you see, is a force. It has an 
autonomy; it can suddenly seize you. Falling in love 
at first sight, that is such a case. You have a certain 
image in yourself without knowing it of the woman 
—of any woman. You see that girl, or at least a 
good imitation of your type, and instantly you get 
the seizure and you are caught. Afterward you may 
discover that it was a hell of a mistake. A man is, 
say, intelligent enough to see that the woman of 
his choice was no choice—he has been captured; 
he sees that she is no good at all, that she is a hell 
of a business, and he tells me so, and he says “For 
God's sake, doctor, help me to get rid of that wom- 
an”; and he can't, he is like clay in her fingers. That 
is the archetype. Like the girl, you know, when a 
man sings very high, she thinks he must have a 
very wonderful spiritual character because he can 
sing high C, and she is badly disappointed when 
she marries that particular number. 

These archetypes, then, in a sense direct or deter- 
mine what a man does. You would also suggest that 
these patterns are inborn... . 


They don’t become; they are to begin with. We 
are born into a pattern; we are a pattern, a structure 
that is pre-established through the genes. It is a 
biological order of our mental functioning, as for 
instance our biological-physiological functioning 
follows a pattern. Man has a certain pattern which 
makes him specifically human, and no man is born 
without it. We are only deeply unconscious of these 
facts because we live by all our senses and outside 
of ourselves. If a man could look into himself he 
could discover it; when a man does, in our day, he 
thinks he is crazy—treally crazy. 
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Dr. Jung, would you care to comment in a gen- 
eral way upon the study of psychology, upon, say, 
the possible approaches? 

When you study human psychology, in the first 
place, you can’t help noticing that man’s psychology 
doesn't consist only of the ramifications of instinct 
in his behavior. The study of man from his biolog- 
ical aspect only is insufficient. To understand 
human psychology it is absolutely necessary that 
you also study man’s social and general environ- 
ments. You have to consider, for instance, the fact 
that there are different kinds of societies, different 
kinds of nations, different traditions, and that it is 
absolutely necessary that one treat the problem of 
the human psyche from many standponts. Each is 
a most considerable task. 

After my association experiments I realized that 
there is obviously an unconscious and the question 
became: now what is this unconscious? Does it con- 
sist merely of rests—of remnants of conscious 
activities—or are there things that are practically 
forever unconscious? In other words, is the un- 
conscious a factor in itself? I soon came to the con- 
clusion that the unconscious must be a factor in 
itself because I observed time and again, in dreams 
or schizophrenic patients’ delusions, fantasies, mo- 
tives which they couldn’t possibly have acquired in 
our surroundings. 

The child is not born a tabula rasa, but is a 
definite mixture or combination of genes, and al- 
though the genes seem to contain chiefly dynamic 
factors of certain behavior, they also have a tremen- 
dous importance for the arrangement of the psyche. 
Before this appears you cannot study it, but what 
appears has certain qualities, a certain character, 
depending upon the elements born in the child. 
Factors determining human behavior, then, are 
born with the child, and determine its further 
development. 


That is one side of the picture. The other is that 
the individual lives in connection with others in cer- 
tain definite surroundings—and this will influence 
the given combination of qualities. This is also a 
very complicated factor, because the environ- 
mental influences are not merely personal; there 
are any amount of objective factors: the general 
social conditions, laws, convictions, ways of looking 
at things, of dealing with things. These things are 
not of an arbitrary character; they are historical. 
There are historical reasons why things are as they 
are. And as there are historical reasons for the 
qualities of the psyche, that it’s formed, there is 
such a thing as the history of man’s evolution in past 


eons, and that shows that real understanding of the 
psyche must consist in the elucidation of the history 
of the human race. 

When I wrote my first book concerning the psy- 
chology of the unconscious, I had already formed 
a certain idea of the nature of the unconscious. To 
me it was then a living remnant of the original his- 
tory of man, living in his surroundings—a very 
complicated picture. My material then, my em- 
pirical material, was formed chiefly by lunatics, by 
cases of schizophrenia, and there I had observed 
that there are, chiefly in the beginning of a disease, 
invasions of fantasies into conscious life, fantasies 
of an entirely unexpected sort, most bewildering to 
the patient. He gets quite confused by these ideas 
and he gets into a sort of panic because he has 
never before thought such things, they are quite 
strange to him. They are equally strange to his 
physician; the alienist is equally dumbfounded by 
the peculiar character of these fantasies. 

Therefore, one says—that man is crazy. He is 
crazy to think such things, nobody thinks such 
things; and the patient agrees with him. As an 
alienist I thought it to be the task of psychiatry to 
elucidate the thing that broke into consciousness, 
the voices, the delusions. In those days—this was, 
mind you, more than 50 years ago—I had no hope 
of being able to treat these cases or being able to 
help them, but I had a very great scientific curios- 
ity, and I wanted to know what these things really 
were. I thought that they had a system, that they 
were not merely chaotic, decayed material; there 
was too much sense in them. 


So I studied cases of psychogenic diseases, like 
hysteria, somnambulism, and such things, where 
the material that came from the unconscious was 
in a readable condition, an understandable condi- 
tion, and I saw that in contradistinction to the 
schizophrenics, the mental contents of hysterics 
were of an humanly understandable character. They 
were even elaborate, dramatic, suggestive, insinuat- 
ing, so that one could make out a second person- 
ality. This is not the case in schizophrenia. There 
the fantasies, on the contrary, are unsystematic, 
chaotic, and you cannot make out a proper second 
personality. 


I knew of psychopathic cases, in the bounds be- 
tween schizophrenia and hysteria, where ideas 
came up, delusions that were not exactly hysterical, 
because they were singularly difficult to under- 
stand, sort of strange eruptions; I thought that 
these could give me a better understanding. Pro- 
fessor F., the old professor of psychology and 
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philosophy at the University of Geneva, published 
a case of an American girl who had bestowed upon 
him fears of half poetic and romantic fantasies. He 
published this material without comment, as an 
example of the creative imagination. When I read 
those fantasies I saw that this was exactly the ma- 
terial; I was always a bit afraid that people, when 
I told of my personal experiences with patients, 
would say, this is merely suggestion, you know. I 
took this case because I surely had no hand in it, 
and because Professor F., who was a friend of Wil- 
liam James, wouldn't be accused of having influ- 
enced the patient. That is the reason why I analyzed 
those fantasies. 


That case became the object of -a whole book, 
The Psychology of the Unconscious. It is called now 
Symbolisms of Transformation. I have revised it 
after forty years; it needed it, because it was a first 
attempt. There I tried to show that there is a sort 
of unconscious—I then simply called it “the un- 
conscious —that clearly produces things which are 
historical and not personal. It was mythological 
material, the nature of which was not understood, 
neither by Professor F. nor by the patient. 


I tried for the first time to produce a picture of 
the functioning of the unconscious—a functioning 
which allowed certain conclusions as to the nature 
of the unconscious. That book cost me my friend- 
ship with Freud, because he couldn't accept it. To 
him the unconscious was a product of con- 
sciousness, and simply contained the remnants, a 
sort of storeroom where all the discarded things of 
consciousness were heaped up and left. To me the 
unconscious, then, was already a matrix, a sort of 
basis of consciousness of a creative nature, capable 
of autonomous acts—autonomous intrusions into 
the consciousness. 


In other words, I took the existence of the un- 
conscious for a real fact, a real autonomous factor, 
capable of independent action. That was a psy- 
chological problem of the -very first order, and 
made me think furiously, because the whole phi- 
losophy of our day has not yet recognized that in 
our psyche there are two factors, equally important, 
consciousness and the unconscious, and that the 
latter can interfere with consciousness any time it 
pleases. 

Can you give us an example of this sort of process 
at work. . . 

Diagnostically, from a practical point of view? 
Well, in analyzing a patient you meet typical experi- 
ences . . . there is a sort of typical way in which 
the integration of consciousness takes place. The 


average way is that, through the analysis of dreams, 
for instance, you become acquainted with the con- 
tents of the unconscious. To begin with, all personal 
material: subjective questions, questions of the 
individual's difficulties in adapting to environment. 
al conditions, and so forth. When you talk to an 
individual and the individual gives you insight into 
his inner preoccupations, interests, emotions, hands 
over, in other words, his personal complexes, then 
you get slowly into the position of a sort of author- 
ity. You became a point of reference; you are in 
possession of all the important items in a person's 
development. 


This creates an emotional relation to the analyst, 
which Freud called the transference and which is 
a central problem in analytic psychology. The 
patient either hates you for it or loves you for it, 
but he is not indifferent. The idea of transference 
is an allusion to the old and superstitious idea of 
handing over disease, transferring disease to an 
animal or handing over sin to a scapegoat, who is 
supposed to take it out into the desert and make 
it disappear. The patient hands over himself in the 
hope that I can swallow the stuff and digest it for 
him. 

That is the structure you have to work through 
first in analyzing the situation, because the patient 
in such a condition is not free, he is a slave, actually 
dependent upon the doctor, like a patient with an 
open abdomen on the operating table. He is in the 
hands of the surgeon, for better or worse. We have 
to work through that condition in the hope that we 
will arrive in a situation where the patient is able 
to see that I am not the father, not the mother, that 
1 am an ordinary human being. Everybody natural- 
ly assumes that the patient can arrive at such an 
insight when he is not a complete idiot—that I am 
just a doctor and not the emotional figure of his 
fantasies—but this is very often not the case. 

And here is your example. I had a patient, an 
intelligent young woman, a student of philosophy, 
very good mind. One could easily expect her to see 
that I was not parental authority, but she was utter- 
ly unable to get out of this delusion. In such a case 
one always has recourse to the dreams. She says, 
consciously, “Of course I know you are not my 
father, but I just feel like that; it is like that, it is 
like that; I depend upon you”. And I say now we 
will see what the unconscious says. 


The unconscious, in this case, produced dreams 
in which I assumed a very curious role. She was a 
little infant; she was sitting on my knee; I held her 
in my arms; I was a very tender father to the little 
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girl; and more and more her dreams became em- 
phatic in that respect: I was a sort of giant and she 
a very little, frail human thing. The last dream of 
that series (I cannot tell you all the dreams) was 
that I stood in a field of wheat, an enormous field 
of wheat, ripe for harvest. I was a giant, and I held 
her in my arms like a baby, and the wind was blow- 
ing over the field. When the wind is blowing over 
a wheat field it waves, and with these waves I 
swayed, putting her, as it were, to sleep; and she 
felt as if she were in the arms of a god, of the god- 
head, and I thought, now the harvest is ripe, and 
I must tell her. 


So I told her: you see, what you want and what 
you project into me because you are not conscious 
of it is this. You have the idea of a deity you don't 
possess, therefore you see it in me. That clicked. 
She had had a rather intense religious education; 
it all vanished later on and something disappeared 
from her world; the world became merely personal. 
The idea of a deity, you see, is not an intellectual 
idea, but an archetype, an archetypal idea. You find 
it practically everywhere under this or another 
name; it is an all-powerful, extraordinary, effect or 
quality, even if it is not personal at all. 


She suddenly became aware of an entirely hea- 
thenish image that comes fresh from the archetype. 
She had not the idea of a Christian God, or of an 
Old Testament Yahweh. Hers was a heathenish 
God, a God of nature, of vegetation; he was the 
wheat himself, the spirit of the wheat, the spirit of 
the wind, and she was in the arms of that idea. She 
saw that this missing value had taken the form of 
a projection in myself and made me indispensable 
to her. And then she saw that it was not indispen- 
sable, that it was as the dream said, that she was 
in the arms of an archetypal idea. 


That is a numinous experience, and that is the 
thing people are looking for: an archetypal experi- 
ence, then an incorruptible value. They depend 
upon other conditions, upon their desires, their 
ambitions, other people, because they have no value 
in themselves. They are only rational and are not 
in possession of a treasure that would make them 
independent. But when that girl could hold that 
experience, then she was not dependent any longer; 
she cannot be, because that value is in herself. That 
is a sort of liberation, and makes her complete. In- 
asmuch as she can realize such a numinous experi- 
ence, she is able to continue her way, her individ- 
uation. The acorn can become an oak, and not a 
donkey. She will become that which she is from 
the beginning. 


Having seen such cases, quite a number of such 
cases, I had a motive in studying the archetype. 
I began to see that the structure of what I then 
called the collective unconscious is really a sort of 
gathering of such typical images, each of which has 
a numinous quality. The archetypes are, at the 
same time, dynamic; they are instinctual images 
that are not intellectually invented. They are always 
there and they produce certain processes in the 
unconscious which one could best compare to 
myths. That's the origin of mythology. Mythology 
is a pronouncing of a series of images that formulate 
the life of archetypes. And so the statements of 
every religion, of many poets, are statements about 
the inner mythological process, which is a neces- 
sity—man is not complete if he is not conscious of 
that aspect of things. 


Man is not complete when he lives in a world 
of statistical truth. He must live in a world of his 
biological truth, the expression of what he really is, 
and what he feels himself. Man without mythology 
is merely an effect of statistics, an average phenom- 
enon. The truth is that the carriers of life are 
individuals, not average number, yet our natural 
science reduces everything to an average, and all 
the individual qualities are wiped out. That, of 
course, is most unbecoming; it is unhygienic; it 
deprives people of their specific values. Where they 
are individuals, it deprives them of the most im- 
portant experiences of their lives, wherein they 
experience their own value. The trouble is that 
nobody understands these things; it is quite strange. 

One doesn’t see what an education without 
humanities is doing to man. He loses the connection 
with his family, as it were; the whole stem—the 
tribe—it:e connection with the past. Man has al- 
ways lived in the myth, and yet we think we are 
able to be born today and live without it—without 
history. That is a disease, absolutely abnormal, 
because man is not born every day. He is once 
born in a specific historical setting with specific 
historical qualities, and therefore he is only complete 
when he has a relation to these things. Growing 
with no connection with the past is like being born 
with no eyes and ears. From the standpoint of 
natural science you need no connection with the 
past, you can wipe it out, and that is a mutilation 
of the human being. 


@ Richard I. Evans of the University of Houston 
psychology faculty interviewed Dr. Jung in Zurich 
not long ago as part of a project being carried out 
under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING 


Tw VISIONARY paintings of Gerald McLaughlin, which may be found in the Chi- 
cago Museum, the Whitney, the Art Institute of Chicago and in a number of private col- 
lections, are the work of a painter who led a.most unpainterly life until his discharge from 
the Navy in 1943. 

“Originally,” he says, “I had hoped to become a doctor, but proved to be a depressing- 
ly poor pre-med student with very little talent for zoology, chemistry and other sciences. 
A series of aptitude tests. . .revealed that fame and wealth wei in easy reach via a career 
in advertising. Pursuing this new star in college, I took art courses as a required part of 


the curriculum. In the following three years I came to focus more and more on art. . .” 


A ND: “OUT IN the world at last, I spent four years in Chicago as an art director at 
the Leo Burnett advertising agency. During this time I spent my weekends painting. New 
York (and the same position at Ogilvy, Benson and Mather) is my present location. The 
blessing of a four-day week has expanded my weekend painting to a three-day affair. My 
hope for the future is more time. . .” | 

Married and the father of a son and two daughters, McLaughlin was recently included 


in Art in America’s annual New Talent issue. 


THIRD IN A SERIES 
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THE ORATOR AND THE LADIES, 1955 
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Peter Yates 


THE CRITIC 


SEIZED 


Anybody believes a critic 
is one who criticizes and that to criticize is to find 
fault with what one discusses. I say instead, a critic 
is one who knows how to praise; whoever does not 
know how to praise fails as a critic. A critic begins 
by wishing to praise and finds fault only by deter- 
mining in what manner his praise has been im- 
peded. A work of art may be rejected, a book laid 
aside; few words need be written or spoken, except 
to distinguish what is able to be praised from what 
cannot be praised. Nothing can be praised that 
is not recognized. To recognize is to distinguish. 
A young woman distinguished for beauty in her 
home town will appear common when published 
for a Beauty Queen. Routine art remains for that 
reason indistinguishable. Distinction is not by faces 
but by the whole person. This distinction of the 
whole person it is that Rembrandt represents. Not 
praising may exult in a fury or humor but will not 
be worthy unless it hold in mind what it believes 
is worthy to be praised. A critic is measured by his 
praising, what he praises and the scope and the 
capacity of his praising. 

Because he praises, a critic will be a propagandist 
for what he admires; he will wish others to praise 
what he is praising. If he offer no more than his 


likes and his dislikes, he will satisfy the indifferent 
and please those incurious who agree with him, 
If he likes no more than so much as he is able to 
explain, a fault usual among critics, he careers jp 
a vortex of his own like-sayings. A printed score 
rustles in the hand which makes no music; a poem 
scanned does not speak. To illustrate a painting 
draws the eye from its object; a temple conduces 
to worship, a house must be lived in. A critic hears 
and trains his skill to serve the hearing of others, 
he reads and directs his comprehension to those 
who have read or may read. What he sees he dis- 
tinguishes; he divines the worship in the temple, 
shares the living of the house. Through the senses 
he receives pleasure; his mind discerns what he has 
received; his skill represents what he has discerned, 
By his experience he derives what may be more 
than pleasure, yet less pleasant, enlarges what he 
has discerned and selects what he may represent 
to enlighten a received experience in others. In 
doing so he praises. The experience of a true critic 
becomes in his usage a worthier gift than the re- 
constitution of the object. It is his art to set in 
relationship the goods he has received, which is 
discovering beauty proceeding from the object 
from which these goods proceed. But as he is him- 
self an artist he will so set in relationship what he 
has received with what he experiences that his 
praising also will have beauty in it. It will release 
beauty as he has received beauty. Whoever is afraid 
to speak of beauty, because the word is maligned 
and out of fashion, shows himself as small as he is 
exclusive. Genius defines itself by its exclusions, 
but genius is not exclusive; it receives first what it 
may afterwards reject. We do not welcome genius 
because it denies what it dislikes but because it 
affirms so finally in its own manner what it likes 
that it makes itself the very measure of its enjoy- 
ment. Therefore critical evaluation will include 
both what the critic has to begin with, his ability 
to distinguish, and the work as seen by and through 
itself, what Hugh Kenner, following Ezra Pound, 
calls the periplum, that is, in words from Canto 
LIX: 
periplum, not as land looks on a map 
but as sea bord seen by men sailing. 


(The Latin defined first in plain statement, then 
by the vision and Anglo-Saxon alliteration of the 
seafarer ). 

My enthusiasm for the critical writing of Hugh 
Kenner does not begin with liking what he praises. 
My enthusiasm begins with his praising, discerns 
why he praises and enters into what it is that he 
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is praising. Indeed, he praises too avidly, since I 
am unable to mediate between the aggressive prop- 
aganda mingled in his praising and what it is of 
his subject I actively dislike. Disdaining no means, 
if he can assume to get away with it, he inserts in 
one clause the affirming, in another the destroying 
adjective or deadlier adverb, he ducks, he dodges, 
trying to evade the unwelcome question, parry 
the pushed riposte. Being convinced he is deter- 
mined to convince; he will not forgive misprision: 
it is as if one wasted his time. What himself has 
enjoyed and mastered he will have every reader of 
his master to enjoy. Having anticipated every 
contradiction he reckons with none: to the doubt- 
ing, of the doubtful, he will reiterate his first 
opinion. 

And I, I must confess it, angering to a slow burn, 
recur to him, to his argument, to his subject; until 
at last, going back where he has sent me, where 
before I have, possibly, read not well enough—this 
man who wipes out Whitman with his critics by 
a stamp of the foot, dismisses Beerbohm or Black- 
mur by a wave of the hand—-; he converts me, 
because I find in the text what he has sent me 
there to look for. An ideogram, as he tells it: vor- 
tex, maggot of iron filings, a summing-up (the 
LXXXIV Pisan Canto, the last): 


this day October the whateverth Mr Coxie 
aged 91 has mentioned bonds and their 
interest 
apparently as a basis of issue 
and Mr Sinc Lewis has not 
and Bartok has left us 
and Mr Beard in his admirable 
condensation 
(Mr Chas. Beard) has given one line to 
the currency 
at about page 426 “The Republic” 
We will be about as popular as 
Mr John Adams 
and less widely perused 
and the he leopard lay on his back 
playing with straw 
in sheer boredom 
(Memoirs of the Roman zoo) . . . 
As to the popularity of Mr. John Adams (for this 
side-reading, too, is the consequence of good 
criticism ), he thought little of it, mentioned it often, 
and trembling with age (he also aetat 91) dictated 
his last letter to Thomas Jefferson: April 17, 1826. 
Your letter of March 25th has been a cordial to 
me. . . Public affairs go on much as usual, per- 
petual chicanery and rather more personal abuse 


JOSEPH LOW 


than there used to be; Messrs. Randolph and Mc- 
Duffie have out Heroded Herod. Mrs. McDuffie 
seems to be swallowed up in chivalry. Our Ameri- 
can chivalry is the worst in the world—it has no 
laws, no bounds, no definitions, it seems to be all 
a caprice. . . 

Or, if the demonstration be insufficient, from this 
the previous letter by Jefferson, I quote: It was 
the lot of our early years to witness nothing but 
the dull monotony of a colonial subservience; and 
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of our riper years, to breast the labors and perils of 
working out of it. Theirs are the Halcyon calms 
succeeding the storm which our Argosy had so 
stoutly weathered. 


The explanatory critic will dispose well of “Hal- 
cyon calms” and “Argosy”; he too will out-Herod 
Herod in the celerity with which he looks up 
“Messrs. Randolph and McDuffie”, even “Mrs. 
McDuffie”. “Our American chivalry” may trouble 
him. He may prefer the Palladian Jefferson to 
downright Adams. The explanatory critic takes care 
of everything but what has been done and said. 

So of Pound also he will wax the gloss: Where 
are we? Ezra Pound sprawling on his bunk, a 
prisoner in a detention camp, in ‘sheer boredom 
playing with the straws of thought, a newspaper 
thrown to one side, Beard’s book on the other: 
Bartok dead (that shd/ be October 1945), Coxie 
(of the Army) still alive at 91 to legalized usury 
(Pound’s obsessive subject), Sinclair Lewis how- 
ever seeing in that subject, to which Beard in a 
lengthy history, echoing Plato’s uncommercial Re- 
public, could give but one line, no basis or issue 
of a plot. 


Complainingly: Pound’s Cantos include Italian, 
Latin, Greek in the original, Provencal, Chinese 
ideograms (in the original!), names one hasn't 
heard of on topics not assigned. Among so much 
detail cluttering the foreground, he takes a whale 
of a lot for granted, as did Melville. Jefferson to 
Adams: April 20, 1812. I have it now in my power 
to send you a piece of homespun in return for that 
I received from you. Not of the fine texture, or 
delicate character of yours, or to drop our metaphor, 
not filled as that was with that display of imagina- 
tion which constitutes excellence in Belles Lettres, 
but a mere sober, dry, and formal piece of logic. 
Ornari res ipsa negat. . . 


If Hugh Kenner, intolerantly learned, had only 
explained, instead of lashing me with his convic- 
tions, I should not have heard the sirens. But it is 
damned unreasonable that, like Franklin, Pound 
should have included music among his constituents: 
this glass harmonica is the most breakable; I have 
known two he praised who played it. What one 
objects to in Pound, I must keep reminding myself 
and Mr. Kenner, is not the ordinate but the in- 
ordinate, the sublime amateur who teaches the pro- 
fessionals to play their instruments, the one who 
is wiser than anybody, the in-continent agrarian 
with his short-cut economics and hatred of Wall 
St., which wd/ be better if he did not rationalize, 
between poetry and irritation, an insider's intoler- 


ance of outsider personalities, tribes, races, and 
religions. My genius, Wright or Ford. A Tom Wat- 
son gone abroad and to literature instead of to the 
Senate: both omnivorous and omnifarious, could 
easily have changed places and Pound written Wat- 
son’s histories and polemics: “While scoffing at the 
Red menace that was played up by the American 
Legion, and the element which he called ‘our hup- 
dred per cent idiots,’ Watson revived the tested and 
proved Catholic issue as a competing ‘menace’. In 
effect, Watson was virtually mobilizing the Klan 
to put to rout the Legion. At the same time this 
strange champion of civil liberties was conducting 
as plain-spoken a fight for freedom of speech and 
press as was being made anywhere. It was clear 
before the election that he had won the mass of 
people to his cause.” (Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel, 
by C. Vann Woodward—a book I have found in- 
dispensable ). Would Wright have won his way to 
the hearts of the great American public, the news- 
papers, picture magazines, TV, if he had not been 
tried for violating the Mann Act? While we are too 
busy judging others, we might better summon our- 
selves, our great popular glazed eye and sagging 
jaw, before judgment. 


Anybody can believe he knows what he likes. 
The next level is to like what he knows. After that 
there may be hope he will query out why he likes 
it. Our true critic is one who cannot be satisfied 
either by knowing or by liking. No term to his dis- 
cernment, no prolapsed terminology in his praising. 
He will bring knowledge and awareness of liking 
to whatever he experiences. He will not crib his 
taste by its limitations. He will know that the 
popular success of genius is invented by the com- 
moner critics in posterity. 


Mr. Kenner’s enthusiasm exhibits gaps in his 
awareness. Criticism cannot make or unmake Whit- 
man. Poets recognized him at once, as another 
generation recognized Hopkins. They plunged 
through poetry to their object. Kenner abolishes 
Houseman’s poetical pretensions, forgetting how 
many young Englishmen turned to The Shropshire 
Lad for comfort in the trenches of World War I. 
That simple philosophy was their lost innocence. 
Kenner admires the shoring of fragments and 
Acropolitic ruins, forgetting how contagious is dis- 
dain for the society we live in. One could accuse 
him of saying, with Pound, that a people with good 
ruins had been better governed. Must our dams 
crumble and their lakes dry up before one respects 
the society which conceived them? The recessive 
synthesis of dying and petrified civilizations does 
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not excuse Toynbee’s or Malraux’s disdain for 
twentieth century esthetic and technological 
achievements. Is all our art to be like that of St.- 
John Perse, voyages into the far ‘countries of per- 
cipient imagination? Progress has, become a motor 
too powerful for us to manage;we may perish in 
our traffic before learning to control it. This does 
not excuse going backwards. 

Kenner expounds the ideogrammatic art, finding 
good examples in Ulysses and Finnegan and the 
later, more melancholy, prosodic Eliot. I was read- 
ing not long ago a critical chat on the discovery of 
the tone-row by Arnold Schoenberg. Describing 
the musical form of Erwartung the author explains 
how this form is made by the orchestra going over 
and over the dramatic schedule of motifs, and he 
compares the method with that used by Joyce in 
Finnegan's Wake. Where the form does not actively 
go forward, it can only move round and round, 
retelling the whole story again about each incident. 
Schoenberg broke out of this Wagnerian dilemma 
by displacing the motivic system with the tone-row 
and the continuous variation, instituting new pro- 
gressive form. The great literary masterpieces of 
which Kenner prefers to treat, Joyce, Eliot, Pound, 
Dr. Williams, are bogged like Proust by motivic 
procedures inherited from the nineteenth century 
and Wagnerism. This is the period and way of 
thinking I have called “after the nineteenth cen- 
tury”. Satie and Debussy broke away from it, so 
did the neoclassicists, musical and literary, so did 
Gertrude Stein. Wallace Stevens passed through 


and beyond it. Dr. Williams wishes to do so by 
subduing language. Music, after Webern, had 
already gone beyond it. Alban Berg had not, which 
explains both his relative clumsiness and sway of 
popularity in comparison with Schoenberg. Litera- 
ture for the most part is still bound by it. To call 
it, in detail, ideogrammic adds a new reference, 


justly, to an old procedure. 


The obsessive urge to create masterpieces by 
bulk, scope of reference, repetition of themes, and 
proto-Wagnerian denunciation found satisfaction 
in what appeared to be an elite. That elite turned 
out to be gangsterish and Fascist. Joyce, having no 
urge to popular demonstrations, avoided that horn 
of the bull; Yeats, Pound, Shaw did not. Yeats 
avoided the other horn, obsessive form, resuming as 
he grew older the terrifying rage of a matured 
adolescence. Those absolutes of vision that we fear 
and cherish, do they not begin at that age, especial- 
ly in a young man, only, except in that rare crea- 
ture we call the “inspired” artist, only to blunt 
against the adult compromises, circumstance en- 
forced patience—in nearly any case, eventually, to 
run out! Yeats did not so run out but resumed. Oh, 
they tell you now the point’s not in the artist but 
the work of art, to which a thousand may have 
contributed; but I say, the point’s in the artist, the 
rays of experience and the ordering mind, the focus, 
muscular, like an eye, subject to who knows how 
much warp. Where is the critical act to concen- 
trate? With the intention of the warped Pound, on 
the work; or with the impure Cozzens, on the warp? 

All of them, including Shaw, were preoccupied 
part-time with the chrome finish of the master- 
piece—works, the power of the motor, vehicle of 
ambition. Shakespeare and Dante keep turning up 
in them for reference; each added his lesser, usually 
valuable, discoveries among masters of the past. 
Eliot, like Hofmannsthal and certain recent French 
dramatists, like Eugene O’Neill for a while, took 
on Greek tragedy for a bolster. Pound took on more 
than any of them. In each case, put aside the preten- 
sions, the parody marked the workmanship. Yet 
casual man became work of art, and that each 
had intended. 


Henry James, feeling no need for a past earlier 
than the Civil War, escaped—one cannot claim he 
avoided—these obsessions: rediscovered philos- 
ophies and elder religions, the Freudian daemon 
that goes beyond subject and periphery seeking 
new plausibilities to explain (Kenner is murderous 
on the subject of Jones’ Freud), the donning of 
erudite esthetic tout ensembles. Sufficient unto 
James was the object in hand. How well Pound 
has written of him; how inadequately James’ per- 
ceptions could have managed Pound. One is re- 
minded how when James read Whitman aloud to 
Edith Wharton tears stood in his eyes. I doubt they 
stood in hers. James, though victimized by the same 
ambition, knew better than any the sort of satis- 
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faction he desired, summing that up by broad- 
breathed sentences in the Preface to The Golden 
Bowl: “There is fortunately something bracing, 
ever, in the alpine chill, that of some high icy arete, 
shed by the editorial cold shoulder; sour grapes 
may at moments fairly intoxicate and the story- 
teller worth his salt rejoice to feel again how many 
accommodations he can practise. . . The best and 
finest ingenuities, nevertheless, with all respect to 
that truth, are apt to be, not one’s compromises, 
but one’s fullest conformities, and I well remember, 
in the case before us, the pleasure of feeling my 
divisions, my proportions and general rhythm, rest 
all on permanent rather than in any degree on 
momentary proprieties. It was enough for my alter- 
nations, thus, that they were good in themselves; 
it was in fact so much for them that I really think 
any further account of the constitution of the book 
reduces itself to a just notation of the law they 
followed.” Thus the invigorating affirmation of the 
story-teller, who extruded the novel to become, for 
the sake of the matter, his own style. 


If we are to pick any work of the twentieth cen- 
tury to serve, against these, so raddled of style and 
content, so consummately much mixed within them- 
selves of parody, bluff, conviction become halluci- 
nation, and poetry of genius, though weighted 
down by assumed wings inadequate to fly and the 
garments of a painted Ascension, I would name 
what has been in other hands the most corrupt of 
forms, an opera, Schoenberg's Moses and Aron. 
Having written of it elsewhere, I shall not resume 
here to plead the cause of my selection. 


Finnegan has its Key, but none has picked the 
locks of Joyce to show his treasure more effectively 
than Hugh Kenner. He defends the La Fontaine of 
Marianne Moore, skillfully sharpening our wits to 
a new measure of translation. And by a like meas- 
ure his discussion of Pound's translations clarifies 
for the common reader the skill of an art Pound 
himself has displayed better in act than by his 
explanations. Kenner’s quotations invariably bite 
the meat and trim the jargon. A group of Japanese 
scholars has translated a volume of the Noh into 
simple, moving English, with none of Pound’s 
affectations, for example of the Syngean peasant. 
Taste it as I please, Pound here as so often else- 
where was the first persuasive salesman. Kenner 
has melted my long refusal against Pound. He has 
telescoped the astronomical rightness behind Joyce’s 
interminable precessions. Finnegan’s Wake is like 
a joke-book of the gods, too full for mortal comfort. 
Rewritten, overwritten and incised with further 


instances it rolls like the swollen Mississippi, swal- 
lowing the definition of its banks. One comes out § 


after being lost among its false channels with q 


new affection for Trollope. In Joyce as in Pound | 
one suffers the perhaps justifiable enough that is | 
too much, a prose designed as if for the ear at | 


leisure, then cut off short; a constant inimitable 
charging of idioms that wears like a dialect patter. 
act. Any apt quotation opens vistas which the next 
passage sets asquint. The rules, like Riemann’s for 


music, hold too firmly against nature. These masters | 


have renewed language but confused the act and 
purpose of thought. The craftmark is not on the 


long, laborious incorporation but the few words | 


fitting, the fit words shaping. Desiring an eloquence 
too absolute to die, they have given it movement 
at the cost of measure. The footnotes have stolen 
into the text and destroyed its purity. The virgin 
Perfection had already slipped. 

Yet Kenner, this I return to tell myself, Kenner 
can read them. The books about Pound and Joyee, 
the articles on them and Dr. Williams and Marian- 
ne Moore in the collection GNOMON,; these are 
not elementally directed to convince me, nor to 
show off erudition. The clear rationale of F M 
Ford and Wyndham Lewis are there to agree or 
disagree with. Kenner has learned to read, not 
simply the morsels, the moving, the persuasive, the 
delectable, scenes and moments all may agree on; 
he has read as I hear music, hearing first, and after- 
wards to write in critical reasonableness, not always 
sweet. He has learned to read as I hear. And if my 
hearing gift, long-trained in listening, precedes 
knowledge, precedes scholarship, is itself the act 
most precious; so to him, to the reader, following 
the shifting focus, assembling in himself the direc- 
tions, discovering the landmarks of these coasts, the 
channels of these islands, marking the periplum; 
and afterwards to recite, sitting in the private room, 
the public act of this art. We share a skill, his to 
read, mine to hear, and report. I must believe my 
gift, that being my first and only true knowledge 
of music; for that reason I must believe his gift. 
I must accept that these authors, poets, whom I 
cannot read easily, can be read easily. The fault is 
mine, when I fail; it is never finally the artist's. I 
may hear and dismiss; I may not dismiss what I 
still cannot hear. I must offer him this tribute. I 
know no other who has so compulsively and mag- 
nificently rendered the artists, in English, of “after 
the nineteenth century”. 


™@ Peter Yates’ WHAT IS IT IS THAT WHAT IT 
IS appeared in FORUM’s spring number. 
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One of the greatest trials 
of celebrating the ONEHUNDREDTHANNIVER- 
SARYOFTHEAMERICANINSTITUTEOFARCHI- 
TECTS, which we did recently, was having to read 
all the wordage bought by the pulps about Archi- 
tects and Architecture. To be really in the know, 
you must have read every word in Harper's, The 
Atlantic, The New Yorker, The Saturday Review, 
to say nothing of the endless monotony and bore- 
dom of those heavyweights, the Architectural 
Forum, the Architectural Record, and Progressive 
Architecture; and if that isn’t enough for trifocal 
fatigue, there is a phonograph record of what six- 
teen notable architects have to say through the 
courtesy of some Aluminum Company. 


With all that to carry it is surprising that any- 
thing ever gets built. What I have never read, so 
I'll say it, is simply that Architects are a race of 
Artistic gentlemen who are capable of designing 
and executing a building for a client and seeing 
to it that he gets the most for his money. The most 
important single quality about Architects is their 
complete honesty and this does not only apply to 
the delicate business of spending someone else’s 
money but also in trying to make everything a 
Work of Art. I should say that most Architects are 
proudest of an accomplishment in design, and they 
spend a lot of time and hard-earned money pre- 
paring their achievements for exhibitions and hop- 
ing for awards and honors. Most never even get an 
honorable mention but keep trying. Architects only 
do about twelve percent of the designing for build- 
ings in this country, and about twelve percent of the 
twenty thousand A.I.A. members have an office 
large enough to hold more than the boss, his secre- 
tary and a couple of expensive draughtsmen. The 
boys who have my vote for silence under great 
stress are those seventeen-odd thousand of us who 
toil unsung and unheralded in our noble profession 
despite the wordy swill around us and about us. 


I have been in active practice for twenty-five 
years and am an outcast because I take in washing 
on the side and maybe cartooning, mural painting 
and writing. It is not cricket when everybody else 
has to stick to glass fronts but I have had over one 
hundred clients and that presents a fair section of 
what the average architect can expect of life. I 
guess there have been times when I had to be a 
lawyer, engineer, doctor, builder and businessman 
but mostly I have been accused of being an artist 
which seems degrading. There was a time when 
an Artist was something in a velvet suit who hung 
around your wife, accompanied by a gypsy fiddler 
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BACK TO ST. MARK’S 


and a slipper to drink champagne out of but when 
Stanford White got shot he spoiled it for all the 
latter-day saints. 

When I was a boy it was classy to be French 
baroquey, good humored and go to the Beaux Arts 
and stay up all night philosophising and getting 
plastered on Pernods and fines so you could go 
to Les Halles for oignon Soupe at le Chien qui 
Fume. Nowadays you should be German, Nor- 
wegian or Suisse with maybe a little Hungarian 
thrown in. But Nordics are serious souls who 
prophesy on beer and wienerwurst which is hard 
to digest physically and artistically. The result is 
a glassy world of a lot of words, unyielding blond 
woods and steelysobriety. 

I have, in other words, been trying to read about 
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Architecture, and it is very difficult. I can draw and 
I may be able to tell stories but I cannot read. 
First, I listened attentively to the aforementioned 
complete course of Berlitz School Interpretation of 
Architecture on a free record entitled “Conversa- 
tions Regarding the Future of Architecture.” You 
must have it and if you haven't heard it lately, 
please go home and fall asleep over it. Here are 
the giants Kump, Bunshaft, Saarinen, Johnson, van 
der Rohe and Neutra shepherded by John Peter. 
We have here probably the finest collection of 
practicing architects in America and they talk about 
Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright and a couple of 
others. I offer my copy free to anybody who can 
stay awake through the whole thing. 


I now, also, have sinusitis from the dust of the 
books which I have taken down and scanned— 
Vitruvius, Sullivan, Frank Wright, George Howe, 
Ralph Walker, Paul Cret, Breuer, Horace, Livy and 
Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi and Ruskin. I have 
read at the theories of Louis Kahn, Thomas Creigh- 
ton, Hubertus Junius, Douglas Haskell and the late 
lamented John Knox Shear. I will quote a few of 
these gems for you in addition to Goethe, Schelling 
and Madame de Stael’s old saw about Architecture 
being frozen music. 


First, by an unknown Greek, “To build many 
houses is the readiest road to poverty.” “To talk of 
Architecture is a joke till you can build a chimney 
that won't smoke” as translated from Aristophanes’ 
The Birds. “No Architecture is so haughty as that 
which is simple,” John Ruskin. “Old houses mended 
cost little less than new before they're ended,” 
Colley Cibber. “That was a happy day before the 
days of Architects and before the days of builders,” 
Seneca. 


“Clearly to grasp the significance of the fusion of 
the inorganic and the organic into a single impulse 
and expression of man’s will, the idea must steadily 
be held in mind that the rigid geometric form is 
considered as a container of energy upon which a 
germinal, liberating will, imposed by man’s free 
choice, intelligence and skill, the plant organism 
derives its impulse from the seed germ and in its 
growth develops sub-centers of further growth. The 
seed germ may thus be considered also a container 
of energy, forming of its own will sub-centers of 
energy in the course of its functioning development 
toward the finality of its characteristic form. The 
expression of its identity . . .” The Awakening of 
the Pentagon by Louis Sullivan. 

Having read this and having been thoroughly 
chastened, I bought a library of paperbacks and 


went back to Kindergarten Chats by Sullivan to find 
that he wrote a whole chapter on “Form Follows 
Function.” I thought that I had said this thirty years 
ago but it is usually credited to Le Corbusier, | 
was so hurt I went to sleep. 

The next day I had to go to New York so I got 
right down to white meat by chaining The Archi. 
tecture of Humanism to my arm and taking a ben. 
zedrine for the ride. I have always meant to read 
The Architecture of Humanism by Geoffrey Scott 
because it was given to me for a wedding present, 
and like all wedding presents it has stood silent 
and dusty. Now it is available in paperbacks and 
has that picture by Michelangelo proving that a 
man is as long as he is wide to his fingertips. The 
way Michelangelo found out was by driving a pin 
into the gentleman’s middle and swinging a circle, 
Must have hurt like hell but there is the model not 
seeming to mind it at all. If you read the foreword 
about the “Theory of Architecture” it all sounds 
about the same as the stuff we get peddled now, 
except that Herr or Monsieur translated it from 
Vitruvius’ Latin into English, French and German 
and in the retranslation into English the needle 
slips every once in awhile and makes reading a little 
more difficult, and certainly much harder to under- 
stand. 


In this edition, Geoffrey Scott writes an epilogue 
which I read right after I read the prologue. He 
now says that somebody asked him to write a sec- 
ond volume, but having reread the first volume he 
felt that his readers should reread his first volume 
to get the full value. He quotes some knowitall in 
England who reviewed his book and said “I have 
read and reread Mr. Geoffrey Scott's book on the 
Architecture of Humanism. I have read it fourteen 
times. It is a very dull book.” 


To go on to the modern figures derived from the 
Sullivan germ, I will quote you one by Looie 
Kahn. “The column,” says Kahn, “should be the 
significant punctuation of Architectural Space. It 
was a great Architectural event centuries ago when 
the walls parted and columns became. You should 
not invade the space between columns as partition 
walls. It is like sleeping with your head in one room 
and your feet in another. That I will never do.” 

To get home from New York I bought Marcel 
Breuer's volume, greatly reduced. This is a very 
modern book. It is printed sideways and very dif- 
ficult to look at in a train since it is two seats wide. 
Mr. Breuer has discovered that modern Architecture 
is based upon the American Barn. I had to take a 
Miltown to keep that discovery from choking me 
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with shock. Here, I own an olde American barn and 
Breuer has to come along and discover it is modern 
Architecture and right in my own back yard. 

Take Buckminster Fuller of the Dymaxion House 
fame. He wrote a book about Architecture called 
Nine Chains to the Moon. I tried to read it. All I 
remember is that he said that if you dehydrate all 
the people in the world you could store them in a 
packing case in the hundred and tenth floor of the 
Woolworth Building. I refuse, nowadays, to read 
Lewis Mumford without an advance payment of a 
thousand bucks. First, he got me all upset because 
he thought the United Nations Building faced the 
wrong way. Then, I think, he thought it was better 
and facing the right way and maybe he had been 
facing the wrong way. 

Finally, here is one I read every night before 
retiring. “Furthermore it is the art of building 
wherein esthetic and construction not only approve 
but prove each other. In organic sense such build- 
ing is as much an entity of the human spirit as that 
of any tree or flower is of the ground. A natural 
human circumstance possible only to the complete 
Architect. There never will be too many of them. 
He’s the master of the elements, earth, fire, air, light 
and water; space, motion and gravitation are his 
power. The sun his brush, his sincerity the heart 
of humanity, he of all men must see into the light 
of things and know their honor.” (Frank Lloyd 
Wright ) 

When you add it all up, there is little more to 
say about Architecture and Architects. The sad 
truth is that the last generation had all the Bad 
Taste and the generation before had Everything 
and was Perfectly Wonderful. We are striving to 
produce something which will be revered long 
enough to let somebody see it standing fifty years 
from now. 


Through all this mass of published work and 
looking at the pictures, I have gleaned a couple of 
things about making an Architect safe and secure 
in the eyes of his fellow practitioners and the gen- 
eral public. First, he should be alive and talking 
his head off at ninety, and second, he should look 
like an architect. If you think about it, most of the 
good ones dressed and looked like caricatures by 
Beerbohm, or photographs by Steiglitz or Steichen. 
No deep dark philosophy was ever accepted from 
a gent with a crew cut or a Hickey Freeman pressed 
suit. Most of the architectural philosophers of our 
day wear heavy glasses, berets and wavy locks 
and talk broken English through big smelly pipes. 
They have pictures taken of their wonderful hands 


sketching lally columns with Six B pencils. With 
these flamboyant effects, people will listen in rapt 
attention to the most outrageous guff. 

There is another charming attribute to develop 
and that is rudeness; and also, one shouldn't be too 
direct and clear. That’s for simple folk like en- 
gineers, bricklayers, clients and bankers who have 
to build the things which then turn out to be the 
masterpieces of the incomprehensible statement. 

I guess that we Artists in architecture have lost 
our sense of humor. That is about the most de- 
vastating thing about the field and I cover myself 
with sackcloth and ashes and weep by the river 
Schuylkill and twang my lyre. I was going to write 
a book about Good Humored Architecture but I 
can’t find any respectable agency like the A. I. A., 
the Guggenheim, the Ford Foundation or any other 
goody outfit who will sponsor me. Why Not? 

The answer is always The Same. This is no time 
for Good Humor. If you wish to know what I mean 
by “Good Humored Architecture” let me cite my 
opening gambit. Everybody and his brother who 
has two cents, stashes one of them in a cup or 
under the bedclothes and keeps adding to his hoard 
so that some day God will let him take the French 
Line to Paris and the night train to Venice. There 
he can ride in a gondola from the station to St. 
Mark’s square and then sit for two days, swilling 
asti spumanti and strega. The little orchestras play, 
the pigeons whirl over him, the band is wheeled 
out and serenades him while he writes a hundred 
postcards and takes a hundred pictures. He returns 
home and for the rest of his life remembers Venice 
and St. Mark’s Square, long after Madamoiselle 
from Armentiers and Gertie from Bizerte are a haze 
in his past. What is the great attraction of St. Mark’s 
Square? The Architecture is the corniest collection 
of Near East antiques ever palmed off on a Doge 
by a Third Avenue junk dealer, but arranged and 
decorated in such a masterful way that the whole 
area is a living breathing joy spot. While no tourist, 
and hardly an Architect could draw a plan of ‘the 
square or sketch a fair elevation of St. Mark's, the 
clock tower, the Library or the Loggias, the Ar- 
chitecture is what puts everybody in a good humor 
and keeps them interested and marks them for life 
with a smile for Venice. On the other hand who 
would want to sit for five minutes in front of the 
U. N. building without getting into a fight? 


@ Alfred Bendiner, who lives in Philadelphia, is 
a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects 
and appears regularly in the AIA JOURNAL, from 
whose pages these vagrant thoughts are collected. 
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China and Recognition 


The function of foreign pol- 
icy is to assess the changing configuration of 
internal and external realities facing a nation and 
to take the fullest advantage of it in terms of the 
national interest. But in questions of foreign policy 
the United States, as a pluralistic democracy, must 
undertake in its actions to reconcile—and in some 
cases surmount—widespread disagreement among 
different interest groups as to what the best inter- 
pretation of any specific aspect of national interest 
is. Differences arise as to ends-means alternatives; 
pressures are brought to bear upon policy-makers. 
This has been very much the case in the continuing 
debate over recognition of Communist China. 

The State Department, inevitably blamed for 
whatever is least successful in our foreign policy, 
is obviously not the ultimate agency for making 


G. H. RAZI 


such policy. In important areas it can only recom- 
mend; other views, such as those of the service 
departments, carry much weight. On many ques- 
tions a public decision has to be made by the Presi- 
dent, subject to the influence of Congress, public 
opinion, and a number of other considerations. As 
chief executive, commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, the official vehicle of foreign relations, and 
the leader of his political party, he is subject to 
enormous, often conflicting pressures within the 
circumference of his total role. And as the need for 
decisions made with knowledge and dispatch has 
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increased Congress has vested in him vastly en- 
larged authority in the areas of foreign relations 
and defense—without, of course, abrogating its 
right to criticize and oppose him on controversial 
issues. 

The complexity of the questions dealt with may 
be seen by reference to the fact that any given 
decision must be made in the light of conflicts 
which may exist between the United States and its 
allies; between the allies of the United States; be- 
tween both and the neutral powers; between all 
three and the USSR and its allies; as well as 
possible conflicts between the Soviet Union and 
its allies and between the allies of the Soviet Union. 
In all this the survival and interest of the United 
States must be in so far as possible protected, our 
own allies and alliances strengthened, competing 
alliances strained or weakened. 


American China policy since 1944, when the 
country was split three ways and held by the 
Kuomintang, the Chinese Communists and the 
Japanese, has been one of indecision and vacillation, 
with its major emphasis on what appeared to be an 
increasingly disenchanted support of Chiang Kai- 
shek. It rapidly became clear that the Nationalist 
ideology and organization, because of internal 
defects and blows of circumstance, could not 
command the allegiance of a sufficient number of 
Chinese to counteract the organizational and ideol- 
ogical appeals of the Communists. 


To say that the collapse of the Nationalist govern- 
ment on the mainland was caused by a conspiracy 
in the State Department, or lack of support for the 
Nationalists by the American government, or total 
help to the Communists by the Soviet government, 
is at least partially to search for a scapegoat. As 
long as the Nationalist armies had collapsed and 
were surrendering en masse, the more American 
arms in their hands the more powerful the present- 
day Communists would have been. At least the 
foreign service officers of the State Department 
seemed to have realized the probable demise of the 
Nationalist high command. Some of them advised 
that if the Yenan Communists were shown friend- 
ship by the United States they would align their 
policies with those of the West; and that, further, 
if our arms and aid were used against them they 
would go over to Moscow—and with or without 
the latter’s aid, might win the struggle for power 
in China. Others, meanwhile, pressed for the un- 
conditional support of the Kuomintang. All available 
evidence indicates that at the same time the Soviet 
government was not aware of the high probability 


of Communist success and was urging the latter 
to compromise and coalesce with the Nationalist 
forces. It was only afterwards that the Soviets be- 
gan to exploit the situation. 


II 


The position of international law on the question 
of recognition is clear. The government which ef- 
fectively controls the resources and population of 
a state and can fulfill its obligations should be 
extended de facto recognition. However, other 
states are under no obligation to extend de jure 
recognition unless they so desire. Traditional Ameri- 
can foreign policy seems to provide a maxim similar 
to that of international law. 

Thomas Jefferson, secretary of state in Wash- 
ington’s administration, wrote that the United 
States “surely cannot deny to any nation that right 
whereon our own government is founded— that 
everyone may govern itself according to whatever 
form it pleases, and change these forms at its own 
will. . .” Secretary of State Cordell Hull in 1936 
defined the general practice of the United States 
as based on three central tests: “The rule of the 
United States is to defer recognition of another 
executive. . . until it shall appear (1) that it is in 
possession of the machinery of the state; (2) ad- 
ministering the government with the assent of the 
people thereof and without resistance to its au- 
thority; and (3) that it is in a position to fulfill all 
the international obligations and _ responsibilities 
incumbent upon a sovereign state under treaties 
and international law.” 


The United Nations’ position on the matter was 
discussed by former Secretary General Trigve Lie, 
who though no friend of the Soviet Union said 
that “the people of China have a constitutional 
right, under the charter, to be represented at all 
times in the United Nations by the government 
that has the power to represent them.” He also 
stated that membership in the United Nations need 
not imply recognition and suggested that the Secur- 
ity Council investigate to discover which of the 
two claimant governments was able to represent 
the Chinese people and fulfill the obligations of 
membership. John Foster Dulles, in his book War 
and Peace, published in 1950 before he became 
secretary of state, said that “the United Nations 
will best serve the cause of peace if its Assembly 
is the representative of what the world actually is, 
not merely representative of the parts which we 
like. Therefore, we ought to be willing that all 
nations should be members without attempting to 
appraise closely those which are ‘bad’. . . If the 
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Communist government of China proves its ability 
to govern China without serious domestic resistance, 
then it, too, should be admitted to the United 
Nations.” 

In the opinion of the author, both the tests of 
international law and traditional US foreign policy 
apply. But both are also flexible enough to serve 
the interests of the US. In other words, while the 
Communist regime is unquestionably in possession 
of the machinery of the State, there is certainly 
room for debate as to whether it is administering 
the government with the assent of the people; and 
whether there is any considerable resistance, overt 
or underground, to its authority. And although it is 
obviously in a position to fulfill its international 
responsibilities, there remains the question of the 
extent to which it would care to do so. 

The United States government, then, does not 
have to recognize, at least legally, a foreign gov- 
ernment if its interest does not so require. In the 
words of Secretary of State Dulles, the US “need 
never succumb to the argument of ‘inevitability’ ”. 
More than one president has refused to recognize 
a regime of which he did not approve. The burden 
of argument is that such recognition should be 
made when it does serve the nation’s interests; and 
this remains the question. It is in this light that 
the following statements are made, subject to future 
revision, refinement and abandonment in the light 
of new data or newly discovered significance of 


the old. 


Ill 


One general argument presents itself in favor 
of recognition of Communist China. Today the 
situation is one of stasis; new orientations, new com- 
binations upon the international scene are for the 
most part blocked, cannot come into being as long 
as the present alignments endure. As long as the 
United States opposes, directly or indirectly, the 
aspirations of Communist China's elite, and the 
Soviet Union takes the fullest advantage of this 
opportunity to provide the Chinese elite with a 
friend and ally, it seems obvious that we guarantee 
the strength of an alliance against the United 
States. 

It will immediately be argued that, after all, 
Communists are Communists; that one cannot trust 
them and that they will remain culprits-in-arms no 
matter what position is taken by the United States. 
Any concession on our part, it may be maintained, 
would only strengthen those who are against us, 
now and in the immediate future. Such a position 
cannot be maintained in the sphere of international 


relations, regardless of the ideology of the elite 
about which one is concerned. In present-day in. 
ternational relations policies are not, and cannot 


be, based on certainty, but on probability. There | 


is no reason for us to assume that the elite in China, 
being able to stand on its own feet, would stil] 
because of ideology remain wholly subservient to 
its Soviet counterpart. The behavior of the Yugoslay 
Communist elite and, to a lesser extent, that of 
the Polish Communists, indicates otherwise. 


The ideology of a state, or what sociologists call 
“the myth,” is always interpreted the way the elite 
in power interprets it—especially when such an 
elite controls the process of education and the 
media of communications. Ordinarily interpreta- 
tion is given to justify the position of the elite in 
power. Should there develop a schism between the 
Soviet Union and China, each would claim a 
monopoly of the “truth”’—the “right” interpretation 
of the myth of communism. There are already 
theoretical differences in the interpretation of the 
myth between Mao Tse Sung and the theoreticians 
of the Soviet Union. As time has elapsed the Soviet 
theoreticians themselves have changed their inter- 
pretation of Marxism to justify their power posi- 
tions and the policies they have followed. There 
has been, after all, no “withering away of the 
state”—the state remains, in the USSR, very much 
in evidence. 


Recognition of Communist China would remove 
grounds for criticism of the US with respect to our 
position on the admission of China to the United 
Nations. (China’s non-admittance, of course, is 
mainly a result of US opposition.) A side effect 
would be improvement in the relations of the US 
with her NATO allies, some of whom have already 
recognized China: the United Kingdom, Norway, 
the Netherlands and Denmark. It would also im- 
prove our position among members of the Afro- 
Asian group, notably China’s neighbors—India, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
North Korea, Viet Minh, Mongolia—and perhaps 
the Soviet Union. 

As for the members of the Baghdad Pact, the 
largest in population, Pakistan, has already extended 
recognition. Objections might come from Turkey 
and Iran. The position of Japan is not very clear. 
She has been pressing for more trade with China 
but has not yet herself extended recognition; in any 
case, vehement opposition does not seem probable. 

The Republic of South Korea, Viet Nam and 
Nationalist China are the countries which may be 
expected to be most outspoken in opposition. Be- 
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cause the survival of these national entities con- 
stitutes an important point of departure for Ameri- 
can foreign policy these nations must be protected 
as a minimum requirement for a compromise with 
China. 

With respect to China herself, the policy of 
recognition is likely to reduce tension and hostility 
between the Chinese and the US. In the present 
situation the elite of the Communist Republic of 
China can always blame its internal difficulties, 
economic or political, on “American imperialistic 
aggression”; and so manage to mobilize support of 
the nationalistic or anti-imperialistic tendencies of 
the people to their position. Recognition would at a 
minimum reduce the strength of appeals of this 
nature. 


Another important consideration in foreign pol- 
icy, as in any other policy, is the existence of intel- 
ligence and information. Ignorant policy can suc- 
ceed only by luck. The recognition of Communist 
China may provide the opportunity of direct access 
to the thinking, policy formation, and internal 
stresses and strains of the Chinese—which we now 
markedly lack. 


The admission of the actual government of China, 
which is in control of one-fourth of the world’s 
population, to the United Nations might also in- 
crease the effectiveness and capacity of this organi- 
zation to deal with international conflicts and 
tensions. A China with a seat in the United Nations 
and all the other trappings of international respect- 
ability would, in our view, find it much more 
difficult to attack another member of the United 
Nations than she may at present—or has in the 
past. As long as China remains to all intents and 
purposes outside the framework of the international 
organization and the concord of nations, it is to be 
expected that she conduct herself like what she is— 
an outlaw. To be sure, other nations have time and 
again conducted themselves in this way while pro- 
fessing allegiance to an international body. If 
gaining admission is important to China—and we 
may assume that it is— it stands to reason that this 
will be a consideration in her behavior if there is 
a threat of censure or rejection. Admission to the 
group always entails not only sharing of prestige 
but also of obligations. And should a case of in- 
vasion by China come about, the United States as 
well as the nation subject to invasion should find 
it much easier to rally the support of other United 
Nations members, including the neutrals and Afro- 
Asian group, even Latin Americans, than has been 
the case heretofore. 


There is also the argument of economic con- 
siderations and foreign trade. At present the Soviet 
Union nas managed practically to monopolize the 
important areas of China’s foreign trade. The 
United States is completely out of the picture, while 
its place has been taken by the Soviet bloc and 
some of its own allies. Recognition and the resump- 
tion of commercial relations would ameliorate the 
situation and at least weaken the economic depend- 
ence of the Chinese on the Soviet Union and its 
East European allies. It would also lessen the 
tension between the United States and those of its 
allies now pressing for more trade with China. 


IV 


The arguments against recognition are many and 
to some of these we have already referred. In addi- 
tion to the major argument with respect to impair- 
ing relations with the Republic of Korea, Viet Nam 
and Nationalist China, they include concern for the 
position of the overseas Chinese; a possible im- 
balance in the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions; possible damage to American prestige; the 
possibility of lending added strength to Communist 
China’s industrial and military establishments; and 
the alieged uselessness of any agreement with the 
Communists. 

Without doubt recognition would affect the Na- 
tionalist regime, the survival of which is essential 
to the security of the United States in the Far East. 
It need not, however, spell the end of the regime. 
Because of possible consequences for Nationalist 
China the very minimum requirement that the 
United States must insist upon is Communist 
China’s guarantee of the Nationalist regime on 
Formosa and the Pescadores. The Nationalist 
Chinese would at the same time have to be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations as a new member. 


As to the Security Council, the argument hinges 
upon the additional veto power of Communist 
China in this body. But the USSR’s veto is quite 
capable of blocking any measure that it wishes to 
shelve. It is true, of course, that the number of 
votes in the Security Council (and the General 
Assembly) would change by one vote in favor of 
the Communists should the USSR and China 
choose to remain permanently allied, which is by 
no means certain. To balance this, the admission 
of Red China to the UN might be part of a com- 
promise plan whereby other nations inclined toward 
the West might gain admission; and hence not too 
seriously affect the number of votes or the voting 
blocs. Because of the importance of Viet Nam and 
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South Korea to the West and the interest of China’s 
Communist elite in North Korea and Viet Minh, 
it is desirable that a modus vivendi be reached in 
these areas. 

It has been argued also that while the allegiance 
of the millions of overseas Chinese (Chinese living 
in countries other than Taiwan or the mainland) 
remains in doubt, recognition would swing them 
whole-heartedly to the Communist banner. This is 
a matter of conjecture. Students, for instance, would 
not necessarily study on the mainland rather than 
Taiwan if such recognition were granted. The 
allegiance of the others depends on their economic 
and social position in the areas where they live and 
their satisfaction or dissatisfaction with their posi- 
tion rather than recognition. Orientation toward 
Red China may exist with or without the sanction 
of United States and United Nations recognition; 
as long as the home countries involved or the 
Chinese themselves want to follow Red China’s 
lead, they do so. 


It seems to the author that damage to the United 
States resulting from recognition of an already 
existing reality would be slight. The prestige of 
the United States in the Far East has been at times 
damaged by temporizing, vacillation and the like. 
It may be expected that an appreciation and 
utilization of the facts may win us some friends. 

Another argument against recognition and the 
resumption of trade with China is that it may mili- 
tarily and industrially strengthen the government 
of the mainland. This argument is at least partially 
valid. There are, however, two important qualifica- 
tions which should be taken into consideration. In 
the first place non-recognition by the United States 
and the severance of commercial relations does not 
seem to have seriously affected Chinese industrial 
expansion and military strength. Secondly, it is 
important to bear in mind the possibility that a 
strengthened China may follow a course of policy 
more independent of the Soviet elite than is the 
case at the present time. 


It may be argued too that agreements with the 
Communists are valueless since one cannot depend 
upon their words and they have broken their 
obligations in the past. This is, of course, quite 
correct. In international relations one may and 
often does interpret one’s obligations out of exis- 
tence—especially when the consequences of such 
a renunciation are not as disadvantageous as main- 
taining the obligations. This phenomenon is well 
known. What is important is to make the conse- 
quences of such action so severe as to prevent it. 


As long ago as Thucydides it was recognized that 
trust and goodness are not dependable factors, Jy 
his treatment of the diplomacy of the Athenians 
and Melians Thucydides argued “for ourselves, we 
shall not trouble you with specious pretenses . , , 
and make a long speech which would not be be. 
lieved; and in return we hope that you, instead 
of thinking to influence us by saying that you did 


not join the Lacadaemonians (our enemies), al | 


though their colonies, or that you have done +; 
no wrong, will aim at what is feasible, holding in 
view the real sentiments of us both; since you know 
as well as we do that right, as the world goes, is 
only in question between equals in power, while 


the strong do what they can and the weak suffer 


what they must.” One does not have to agree com- } 
pletely with Thucydides’ argument to recognize its 


application to international relations today. There 


is however, a major new development: the inability ] 
on the part of the strongest to resort to its total } 


physical force for fear of crushing retaliation. 


It is always possible to be accused of appease- 
ment or of giving in to blackmail. But one must | 


realize that in international relations as long as the 


threat of nuclear warfare hangs over us the effort j 
should be toward the prevention of a world con § 
flagration and making whatever gains possible while § 


doing so. Under the system, compromise and quid 
pro quo become an essence of foreign policy. The 


difference is usually in the orientation and motiva- 
tion of pressure groups putting terminologies loaded j 


with moral connotations upon a foreign policy 
action. If one likes an arrangement one calls it a 
compromise or friendly give and take. If one 
doesn’t like it, it becomes blackmail. The fact re- 
mains the same. 


Finally, it must be added that time is in inter J 


national relations an important dimension. If recog- 


nition is to be granted Communist China when 


“expedient,” as the Secretary of State has declared, 
then it is important that it be done when most can 


be gained for the United States and the Westem J 


allies. Since there seems to be a growing sentiment 
within the United Nations for recognizing the gov- 
ernment of the mainland, the possibility of its 
admission to this organization regardless of the 


United States’ position cannot be ignored. It would ] 


be both unwise and embarrassing to wait for such 
an occasion without utilizing the advantageous post- 
tion in which we find ourselves. 


@ G. H. Razi, a member of the University of 


Houston political science faculty, received his 


Ph.D. from the University of California. 
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Fairyland is a universe of 
marvels which opposes the world of reality without 
destroying its coherence. The fantastic, on the 
contrary, manifests a scandal, a rent, an extraor- 
dinary, almost unbearable irruption in the world 
of reality. In other terms, the fairy world and the 
real world coexist without shock or conflict. They 
are two milieux which obey incompatible laws and 
are composed of beings who live at ease and quite 
naturally in their respective universes. But the 
fantastic is not a milieu: it is an aggression. 

The world of marvels is peopled with dragons, 
unicorns and fairies; miracles and metamorphoses 
are continuous; the magic wand is commonly em- 
ployed; talismans, genies, elves and grateful animals 
abound; godmothers, on the spot, fulfill the desires 
of deserving heroines. This enchanted world is 
harmonious and without contradiction, yet rich in 
sudden changes of fortune, for it too knows the 
struggle between good and evil: there are evil genii 
and wicked fairies. Once the singular properties 
of a supernatural environment are accepted, every- 
thing is remarkably stable and homogeneous. 

The fantastic has no meaning in this setting. It 
is quite simply excluded; it is even inconceivable. 
In a world of miracles, the extraordinary loses its 
power. It frightens us only if it disrupts or dis- 
credits some unchanging, inflexible order which 
nothing could possibly modify and which seems 
the very guarantee of reason. 


The fantastic supposes the solidity of the real 
world, the better to ravage it. When the moment 
has come, in violation of all possibilities, on the 
most reassuring of walls appear the words of fire. 
Here the best-founded certainties waver and fright 
is established. The essential step in the fantastic is 
the Apparition: what cannot happen but does 
happen, at a given moment and point in the heart 
of a perfectly ordered universe, from which one 
believed mystery to have been forever banished. 
Everything seems as it was yesterday, quiet, ordi- 
nary, without anything unusual—when the Inad- 
missible slowly slips upon us or suddenly bursts 
upon the scene. 


The fairy tale is a narrative located from the 
very beginning in a fictional world of enchanters 
and genii. The first words of the first sentence are 
in themselves a caution: In those days or Once upon 
atime ... That is why fairies and ogres can frighten 
almost no one. Our imagination exiles them to a 
distant, fluid and impervious world which has no 
relation to nor contact with everyday reality, to a 
world from which we feel there is no danger of 
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Che Tantastic 


ROGER CAILLOIS 


translated by Will MeL endon 
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their escaping. It is of course understood that these 
things are inventions for frightening or amusing 
children. Nothing could be clearer; no misunder- 
standing is possible. By definition, no rational adult 
believes in fairies or wizards. 


The difference is glaring when it becomes a ques- 
tion of ghosts or vampires. These too are of course 
imaginary creatures, but this time the imagination 
does not fix them in an imaginary world; it repre- 
sents them as having access to the world of reality. 
The imagination does not conceive them as con- 
fined to Broceliande or Walpurgis but sees them 
coming through the walls of duly rented apart- 
ments or out of mirrors purchased at auction or 
from some neighborhood store. With transparent 
hands they carry to invisible mouths a glass of 
water the nurse has placed at the sick man’s bed- 
side. The weighty steps of the statue make the 
stairway shake. Without a moment’s warning a bit 
of space is abolished; in the morning the traveler 
cannot find the room in which he spent the night; 
the wall is smooth and without a hollow sound. 
There is no room, there never was one. Time splits, 
multiplies itself or stops. The same horror must be 
lived through twice, ten times, each morning, day 
after day. Calendars, newspapers, postmarks re- 
peat the same date without pity. 

Thus the manifestations of the fantastic all 
derive from the same principle. They are all the 
more terrible in that their setting is familiar, their 
ways sly or sudden; and they have that indescrib- 
ably fatal and inevitable quality which proceeds 
from a rigorous unfolding of events. 

Narratives which have as their theme the irrup- 
tion of the extraordinary in the humdrum world are 
far from resting uniformly on so clear-cut a prin- 
ciple. Often the author, instead of pursuing the 
scandal to the end, reabsorbs the fantastic through 
some trick at the very end of his story. I shall list 
several of the most commonly used subterfuges. 

First of all it sometimes happens that the fan- 


,tastic event is only apparently supernatural; it was 


merely a case of a setting to frighten the hero. A 
subtle machinery, revealed at the end, shows the 
reader that the sinister apparitions were really quite 
human in origin. This is what we might properly 
call “the explainable supernatural.” The Carpathian 
Castle by Jules Verne offers a version of this which 
is more modern than the somber novels in which 
Miss Radcliffe and Hugh Walpole exploit this meth- 
od with ingenious monotony. It is remarkable that 
the epilogue, which ought to astound through the 
refinement of its inventiveness, rarely fails to dis- 


appoint the reader. He had accepted the idea of 
a ghost. The very thought of it made him shudder, 
If one then proceeds to inform him that the ghost 
was nothing more than a confederate dressed in a 
shroud and jangling chains, he considers the joke 
ridiculous and childish. He does not consent to 
having trembled for so little. 

An analogous disappointment is brought on by 
tales with disconcerting plots and final sentences 
that reveal the whole situation was but a dream, 
an hallucination or a delirium. This too purely psy. 
chological phantasmagoria leaves the intellect with 
the impression that it has been duped. The Under. 
taker by Pushkin is a fine example of this kind 
of snare. 


In a third type of pseudo-fantastic the author has 
recourse to an anomaly or a monstrousness which 
transforms some living creature. A spider grows to 
be the size of a giraffe or gigantic ants prey on 
frightened human beings. Some caprice of nature 
or the experiments of a diabolical scientist are the 
causes of these metamorphoses. Erckmann-Chatrian 
and H. G. Wells are the ill-advised creators of these 
biological fantasies. In this genre my preference 
goes to a tale by the Uruguayan writer Horacio 
Quiroga, The Feather Pillow, because of the sub- 
stantial quality of the story, the horror of the de- 
nouement and the serenity of the remarkable 
ending. 

We have not had to wait for the contributions 
of the other sciences. Mysterious inventions produce 
the most surprising effects by remote control. All 
sorts of waves and rays have been tried with vary- 
ing success. Delicate instruments permit one to 
steal souls, dreams and emotions. Nor is the genre 
always childish: Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is a case 
in point. True, in this instance the author does not 
go into detail about the chemistry of the elixir his 
hero uses. These extrapolations of knowledge push 
back the limits of the marvelous while extending 
the realm of science. They do not rest upon the 
horror which springs from the revelation of the 
Impossible. | 

Trips to other planets, the senses and powers of 
the creatures which inhabit them, their reasoning, 
their ethics and their metaphysics, all these have 
of late provided countless opportunities for an 
abundant literature. It is fantastic only in appear- 
ance: for all its reaching out beyond the galaxies, 
the universe has not changed its nature. It continues 
to be governed by analogous laws. Needless to say, 
the difference between worlds leaves free rein to 
the most inventive imaginations, but these other 
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worlds explored and described are never the Other 
World, the one from which death separates the 
living. The interstellar void is not so great an abyss 
as this inevitable and impending change of state. 


II 


I put aside this enumeration of genres without 
hesitation or remorse. There is one, however, that 
I cannot exclude without explanation. There is a 
category of tales of mystery which delights in mak- 
ing use of ideas drawn from the psychic sciences: 
telepathy, spiritism, levitation, ectoplasms, pre- 
monitions, and so forth. It would seem that 
phenomena of this sort, as manifestations of the 
Beyond, should be included with full rights in the 
domain of the fantastic. Such would indeed be the 
case if their authors, in general, did not put faith 
in the events that they relate. But the rather 
pedantic fashion in which they present them, the 
certainty with which they proclaim that these phe- 
nomena belong to science and that science will one 
day study them, rather dissuade us from grouping 
such writings with those which are composed with 
the deliberate intention of diverting and frightening 
the reader. 


We must take care here to avoid a dangerous 
misunderstanding. Fantastic stories by no means 
have as their purpose the accrediting of the occult 
and ghosts. The adept’s conviction succeeds only in 
irritating the reader’s critical spirit. Fantastic litera- 
ture is to be placed straight off on the level of pure 
fiction. It is first of all a playing with fear. It is even 
probably necessary that writers who deal in ghosts 
not believe in the creatures they invent. 


It is tempting to advance the hypothesis that only 
those cultures which have arrived at the concept 
of a constant, objective and unalterable order of 
all phenomena have been able to give birth, by 
contrast as it were, to the particular form of imagi- 
nation which expressly invalidates so perfect a 
regularity: supernatural fear. In the culture where 
fairyhood triumphs, all is marvel or portent of 
marvel. The fright which springs from the violation 
of natural laws has no place in such a system: it 
has as yet no natural laws fixed or well defined 
enough for the phenomenon which violates them 
to arouse a sort of mental panic. The fantastic is 
posterior to the image of a world without miracle 
and under the law of a rigorous causality. 

In Europe it is contemporary with Romanticism. 
In any case it hardly appears before the end of the 
eighteenth century—when it crops up as though 
to compensate for an excess of rationalism. The 


medieval period, steeped in the marvelous, does 
not manage to endow its devilry or its enchant- 
ments with the tension or the high degree of 
anguish indispensable to the future thrill. Melusina 
and Merlin, Satan and Beelzebub are the equiva- 
lents of Circe and Iblis. They foreshadow neither 
Hoffmann nor Edgar Poe. It is because they live 
in a universe that is still supernatural. They do not 
force their way into a world from which the weird 
is banished. As early as 1704, strangely enough, 
Saint-Simon, writing about wax masks, gives an 
unmistakable foretaste of the true fantastic. Here 
is the short passage from his Memoires which, in 
my opinion, deserves to mark an epoch in the his- 
tory of the modern fantastic somewhat in the same 
manner as does Zadig in the history of the detective 
story. 

Lieutenant-General Bouligneux and Field-Mar- 
shal Wartigny were killed outside Verue; two men 
of great worth but most singular they were. The 
preceding winter several wax masks of people at 
the court had been made. They were most natural 
and were worn underneath other masks so that 
when one unmasked people were deceived, think- 
ing the second mask was the real face, whereas 
under this second mask was indeed a real face but 
a different one. Everyone enjoyed this bit of fun 
tremendously. This winter it was again decided to 
have fun with the masks. Great was the surprise 
when all these natural masks were found fresh and 
just as they had been packed away after Carnival 
except those of Bouligneux and Wartigny. Although 
theirs had kept their perfect resemblance they had 
the pallor and the haggardness of people who have 
just died. The masks appeared thus at a ball and 
caused so much fright that they had to be made 
up a bit with rouge, but the rouge faded straight- 
way and nothing at all could be done for their hag- 
gard look. This seemed so extraordinary to me that 
I felt it worthy of report, but I should never have 
let myself set it down had not the whole court, like 
myself, witnessed it and been greatly surprised, and 
on several occasions, by this strange phenomenon. 

Saint-Simon does no more than guarantee the 
authenticity of the facts. He gives no explanation 
of them. Coincidence or intersign: he does not 
decide. Several generations of writers will speculate 
on that sort of ambiguity which, by leaving the 
choice to the reader, constrains him to the dis- 
tressing responsibility of himself denying or affirm- 
ing the supernatural. As for the situation described 
in the Memoires, Claude Farrere has made from 
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it a story quite properly dedicated to Saint-Simon. 
But this extended version weakens the chronicler’s 
brief report more than it develops it. 

It is a well-known fact that the Age of Enlight- 
enment ended with the brilliant revenge of the 
marvelous. All superstitions flourished and with all 
the more success that they borrowed scientific garb. 
Moreover oriental type fairytales were in style. In 
France we should mention The Devil in Love by 
Cazotte and Roderick or the Enchanted Tower by 
the Marquis de Sade. In Germany Goethe wrote 
several allegorical novelle whose every detail is 
determined by a relentless masonic or Rosicrucian 
symbolism. The fantastic tale strictly speaking 
emerged rather slowly from that excess of prodigies 
and parables. It is nonetheless true that one rarely 
sees such synchronism in the vogue of so precise 
a literary genre. Hoffmann was born in 1778; in 
1809 Poe and Gogol were born. Between these two 
dates were born William Austin (1778), Achim von 
Arnim (1781), Charles-Robert Maturin (1782), 
Washington Irving (1785), Balzac (1799), Haw- 
thorne (1803) and Merimee (1805) — in other 
words all the masters of the genre. Dickens (1812), 
Sheridan le Fanu (1814) and Aleksei Tolstoi (1817) 
follow close on their heels. From the Ukraine to 
Pennsylvania, in Ireland and England as in Ger- 
many and France, that is to say throughout the 
range of western culture, with the exception of the 
Mediterranean, on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
in the space of about thirty years, from 1820 to 
1850, this new genre produced its masterpieces. 

As is often the case, the first effort was the 
master stroke: I refer to the Manuscript found at 
Zaragoza, written in French by Count Potocki. The 
first part was published at St. Petersburg in 1804. 

III 


Like myths, tales of the fantastic readily take 
up the same themes under different plot arrange- 
ments. I do not think that this is accidental; on 
the contrary, I am inclined to believe that these 
themes are not infinite in number and that, con- 
sequently, it would not be beyond the means of a 
superior intellect or outside the scope of a rigorous 
method to catalogue them all a priori: both those 
that have been definitely used and those that re- 
main to be. A systematic mind should not have too 
much difficulty in setting up the possible headings 
for this abstract typology of mystery and fright. 

It is already a well-known fact that the unreal- 
izable wishes which fairyhood grants and the 
miracles in which it deals are soon exhausted and 
for the same reasons. The simple wishes which man 


can conceive in the realm of marvels are not in. 
numerable. I shall list the most frequent cnes; 
ubiquity, instantaneous change of place, invisibility, 
work without fatigue, animal servants, the power 


of metamorphosis, the possession of magic objects, | 


docility of the elements. 


Nor do the fundamental laws which govem | 


matter and life involve an unlimited number of 
evident and absolute impossibilities. Now it is 
precisely these flagrant impossibilities which call for 
a fantastic intervention and which, consequently, 
determine the themes of the genre. In each category 
there are infinite variants, but the categories them- 
selves remain relatively few in number. I shall give 
some examples of the latter: 

— the pact with the devil: the model is Faust, 
There are hosts of variants. One of the most recent 
and most ingenious is Mack Reynolds’ story, Mar. 
tinis 12 to 1 (translated into French under the title 
Les Treize Cocktails) ; 

— the tortured soul which can find rest only if 
a certain action is accomplished: a dead man comes 
back to earth to persecute his murderer; a punish- 
ment binds a phantom to the spot where he has 
committed a heinous crime (Greek antiquity knew 
these types of ghosts ); 

— the ghost which is condemned to some wild 
and endless race: this is the medieval story of the 
Wild Huntsman and the Goblin Brood which Wil- 
liam Austin in the nineteenth century so brilliantly 
renewed in his tale, Peter Rugg: The Missing Man; 

— death personified, appearing among the liv- 
ing: sometimes on the occasion of a festival, in the 
brilliance of the chandeliers, death designates its 
victims one after the other, in keeping with the 
instructions of ineluctable destiny: sometimes death 
awaits the fleeing victim in the very retreat to 
which he is running. Among the stories which thus 
portray death in the exercise of its functions three 
which stand out in order of increasing effectiveness 
are: La Mujer alta by Pedro Antonio de Alarcon; 
The Mask of the Red Death by Edgar Allan Poe; 
the Persian tale in which the Caliph, in order to 
save his favorite from Death, dispatches him to 
Samarcande whereas it is precisely in that city that 
it has been written that Death will seize him; 

— the indefinable and invisible “thing” which 
weighs, is present, kills or harms: Fitz James 
O’Brien and Ambrose Bierce, among others, have 
woven gripping narratives around it. The unsur- 
passed success in this category is still Maupassant’s 
Le Horla; 


— vampires; that is to say the dead who remain 
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eternally youthful by sucking the blood of living 
people: Hoffman, Aleksei Tolstoi, Balzac, Sheridan 
le Fanu and many others have made of the ancient 
superstition studied by Don Calmet one of the 
themes par excellence of fantastic narrative, one 
of those too which most regularly entail a penalty 
of monotony. An imperative tradition has indeed 
fixed most all of the significant details. 

— the statue, dummy, suit of armor or automa- 
ton which suddenly comes to life and acquires a 
redoubtable independence. The names of Merimee 
and Achim von Arnim are particularly linked to 
this type of story, the former for the statue of 
The Venus of Ille, the latter for the Golem of 
Isabelle of Egypt and for the lay figure of Marie 
de Meluck-Blainville; 

— the sorcerer’s curse, which brings on a terrible 
cnd supernatural sickness: Rudyard Kipling’s The 
Mark of the Beast is the best known example, 
White's Lukundoo the most atrocious. 


— the woman-phantom from the other world 
who is both a seductress and a mortal: in Chinese 
tales it is almost always a fox which transforms 
itself into some marvelous creature; in a story by 
H. H. Ewers it is a spider which has an inexpress- 
ibly sweet look. 

— the inversion of the realms of dream and 
reality: suddenly, like a tottering iceberg, reality 
dissolves, disappears under the surface while in its 
place dream takes on the overpowering solidness 
of matter. Io by W. Onions and La noche boca 
arriba by Julio Cortazar suffice to demonstrate the 
profoundness and importance of this theme which, 
to be sure, is extremely rare and difficult to treat 
but which derives an extraordinary power from the 
total reversal which it seeks to render plausible. 
This type of story is the opposite of that which 
reassures the reader at the end by leading him to 
realize that the whole thing was only a nightmare. 
In the present category, to the contrary, it is a ques- 
tion of the nightmare which suddenly is revealed 
to be reality, whence the horror; 


— the room, apartment, floor, house or street 
which is rubbed out of space: Jean Ray provides 
us with an excellent illustration of this type in The 
Dark Alley. Going further still, Philip Macdonald 
in Private—Keep Out and Richard Matheson in 
Disappearing Act, by extending bit by bit around 
a human being a little “spot” of absence, have 
erased from space and time, from the thread of 
memory and events, a human life and its multiple 
interferences in the lives of others; 

— the stopping or the repetition of time, just as 


the groove of a broken record passes repeatedly 
under the needle of a phonograph. At intervals of 
several minutes or several centuries the same events 
recur in the same order. An ancient chronicle relates 
with exactitude some event that is in the process of 
occurring. Potocki (already mentioned), the Fin- 
nish author Toppila, Elizabeth S. Holding in Friday 
the 19th, and more timidly Edgar Allan Poe in The 
Fall of the House of Usher have enriched the im- 
peccably linear unfolding of irreversible human 
time with memorable cyclic recurrences. 
IV 

At this point I shall interrupt a catalogue which 
the reader may continue in his own fashion. I 
wished only to call to mind the coherence, and the 
stability of mythology raised by the desire for fear 
and thrill. It is time to conclude. The fear which 
is peculiar to the fantastic tale crops up only in an 
incredulous world in which the laws of nature are 
deemed to be rigid and unchanging. It appears as 
the nostalgia for a universe that is accessible to the 
powers of darkness and to the emissaries of the 
beyond. Time splits up or multiplies. Space knows 
strange voids, forbidden and limitless territories, 
“pockets” that cannot be located. Finally, in these 
realms causality suffers inexplicable insults. 

The almost forgotten words of Mme. du Deffand 
clearly sum up the situation: “Do you believe in 
ghosts?” — “No, but I’m afraid of them.” Here fear 
is a pleasure, a delightful game, a sort of wager 
with the invisible in which it seems that the in- 
visible, which one does not believe in, ought not 
to come to collect its due. There remains, however, 
a margin of uncertainty which the talent of the 
author tries to make the most of. An author at- 
tempts to do this with logic, precision or credible 
details. He may be exact, scrupulous or realistic. 
This is why, among the undisputed masters of the 
genre, one finds so many novelists and short story 
writers dedicated to the platitudinous description 
of the most banal reality: Balzac and Dickens, 
Gogol and Maupassant. It is because it behooves 
the author first of all to accumulate circumstantial 
proof of the truth of his unlikely tale. This is the 
backdrop so necessary to the irruption of the ap- 
palling Event that will first of all dumbfound the 
hero. His humble scepticism will give way before 
the unimpeachable evidence. The Fantastic is the 
weakness and chastisement of the strong-minded, 
a happy weakness and a voluptuous punishment. 


@ Roger Caillois is the editor of DIOGENES; 
Will McLendon, who is responsible for our transla- 
tion, is on the staff of the University of Houston. 
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DISCUSSION: The Organization Man Revisited 


In THE ORGANIZATION MAN Wil- 
liam H. Whyte gave us a new image of 
the individual in a business society. His 
contributions, along with those of C. 
Wright Mills, David Riesman, A. C. 
Spectorsky and others, brought new in- 
sight to the sociology and social psy- 
chology of work and leisure. 

Mr. Whyte’s Orgman is firmly rooted 
in the public social world of science, 
commerce and “progress”. Yet he is 
strangely uneasy. THE ORGANIZA- 
TION MAN and related works seemed 
to suggest a growing alienation at the 
heart of vast tracts of contemporary 
business life; and it was this suggestion 
that haunted subsequent discussion. 

The debate involved almost every 
conceivable point of view—except that 
of the Orgman’s employer, the man- 
devouring, soul-s te a ling Corporation. 
With this in mind, FORUM’s editors 
recently asked officials of four top U. S. 
Corporations—Ford, General Motors, du 
Pont and Westinghouse—to comment on 
a series of propositions which embody 
some of the central issues raised by the 
writers mentioned. No matter what was 
said, it was felt, the responses would 
provide an index to the way in which 
the Corporation approaches this kind 
of problem. 

Although the responses are presented 
here in the form of a discussion, the 
respondents replied independently of 
one another; in general they commented 
upon FORUM’s propositions rather than 
the work of any individual critic. The 
participants are Charles F. Moore Jr., 
vice-president, Ford Motor Company; 
Anthony de Lorenzo, vice-president, 
General Motors Corporation; Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, president, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company; and Dale 
McFeatters, vice-president, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

ONE: That organizations today re- 
quire of their employees a more nearly 
total commitment than ever before 
(“They not only work for the organiza- 
tion—they belong to it’) and that 
“belongingness” is seen by the organiza- 
tion as the ultimate human need. 

MR. DE LORENZO: Frankly, I can- 


not agree with the thinking implied by 
the phrase “total commitment”. Such 
phrases as “total commitment” or “total 
loyalty” have an either/or quality about 
them that I believe simply does not exist 
in real life. It seems to me a man can 
be loyal to his country, his employer, 
his family, his church, his friends, and 
so forth, all at the same time. 

MR. MOORE: I assume this refers 
not to all employees, but to ambitious 
management men “working their way 
up”. All professions require a consider- 
able “commitment” of time, energy, 
effort and study of those who desire 
to excel. Business management is in- 
creasingly a bona-fide profession—one 
of steadily growing complexity requiring 
mastery of complicated technical proc- 
esses. Good doctors and clergymen, 
good writers and professors, great judges 
and senators are also heavily “com- 
mitted” to their careers. 

If “commitment” means something 
other than demanding a high level of 
performance and that degree of “loyal- 
ty” or dependability that would keep a 
man from handing over the blueprints 
to the company’s chief competitor, then 
I think Mr. Whyte et al have not got 
a case. So far as Ford is concerned, we 
are interested almost exclusively in 
results. There is no effort to induce 
habits of dress and there are no “fa- 
vored” political or religious views. 
Business social life, I think I can honest- 
ly say, is a negligible factor in career 
advancement. We are not perfect, but 
these peripheral factors are certainly 
no more influential than they have 
always been in all human organizations 
throughout history, and possibly a good 
deal less. If the man is good enough at 
his job, his chances of getting to the 


‘top are better than good. 


MR. McFEATTERS: Perhaps Pitts- 
burgh companies differ from the pattern, 
but at Westinghouse performance is the 
biggest single factor on which individ- 
uals are judged. The entrepreneur is 
not stifled. At Headquarters we have 
Republicans and Democrats, Northern- 
ers and Southerners, Far Westerners 
and Down Easterners. It would be dif- 


ficult indeed to require such a repre. 
sentative collection of Americans to 
conform to a strict pattern. 

MR. GREENEWALLT: The organization 
is in trouble when success causes it to 
be so enraptured with its accomplish- 
ments that it is moved, like Narcissus, 
to fashion everything in its own image. 
Great emphasis is placed on training, 
particularly in that neoulous area called 
executive development. But too much 
codification in our training procedures 
can result in perpetuating a facsimile 
and freezing rigid patterns of thought. 
Thorough training is a necessity, but it 
must always be remembered that or- 
ganizations do not make men—it is men 
who make organizations. 

MR. MOORE: I may have heard one 
or two of our executives (who had 
probably just finishea reading a book 
by a sociologist) remark that the cor- 
poration provides compensations other 
than financial—status, recognition, and 
all that. Undoubtedly it does. But I don’t 
know anyone who would hold that 
“belongingness”, in corporate terms at 
least, is the ultimate human need. 

We may have some arrantly loyal 
types, but you would find them mostly 
older employees whose eyes are dimmed 
with tears of nostalgia or who are that 
way congenitally. We elders too often 
surprise in the eyes of our bright young 
men the smile of cynical detachment 
to permit any real belief that they have 
achieved a spiritual “belongingness”. 
Again, we are not perfect. We have 
occasional tigers prowling our corridors 
who will brook no backchat from young 
upstarts. But hasn’t it always been thus? 

TWO: That a belief that science can 
be used to regulate human activity, im- 
plemented through psychological testing 
and other means, tends to first select 
and then shape the individual for ‘the 
organization. 

MR. McFEATTERS: It is my observa- 
tion that human nature has not changed 
in nearly 2,000 years and if any branch 
of science could regulate human be- 
havior uniformly it would have been 
discovered many years ago. Humans 
react to the same stimuli with the same 
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emotions as they did from earliest times. 

MR. DE LORENZO: The belief that 
science can be used to regulate human 
activity is completely foreign to our 
views of the importance, worth and 
dignity of the individual. Certainly we 
use psychological testing methods for 
determining aptitudes. But such scientif- 
ie aids are regarded by us only as 
adjuncts in the evaluation of job can- 
didates and employees as human beings. 
In General Motors a man moves up the 
management ladder as he demonstrates 
his capacity for assuming broader re- 
sponsibilities. To give him the opportun- 
ity for enlarging his capabilities we 
move him around from job to job. This 
is the only “shaping” we do, and our 
testing is in terms of results rather than 
progressively more sophisticated psy- 
chological tests. 

MR. MOORE: We at Ford do not go 
in for deep psychological testing or 
“shaping”. Aside from some basic apti- 
tude tests in certain categories of em- 
ployment, we look at an employee’s 
teeth, scholastic transcriptions, liver and 
lights, and pretty much let it go at that. 
I believe that to most of the men in 
our top management, the idea of probing 
into people’s private lives and psyches 
is basically repellent. We may have our 
informal means of selecting and shap- 
ing, but they come from an older and 
sterner school. 

MR. GREENEWALT: Try as we will, 
we can create no synthetic genuis, no 
composite leader. Men are not inter- 
changeable parts like so many pinion 
gears or carburetors; genius is bestowed 
by nature upon the individual. The 
creative individual whose dreams keep 
him awake at night and preoccupy 
his mind by day is the indispensable 
man. 

With all our technical advances, 
dveams are not yet machine-made, can- 
not be produced by crash programs, 
stockpiled, prefabricated, or improvised. 
And men in organizations can be ob- 
scured, frustrated, or overlooked. In- 
justices may be done, indignities suf- 
fered, promise suddenly turned to in- 
difference. It is the better part of leader- 
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ship to see that this doesn’t happen. 

THREE: That the group, rather than 
the individual, is seen by the organiza- 
tion as the primary creative or decision- 
making instrument. 

MR. DE LORENZO: Of course there 
is emphasis on group effort. This is 
made necessary in the creative area by 
the lightning speed of advances in the 
sciences and in technology on the one 
hand and by the increasing complexity 
of economic and social relationships on 
the other. Today it is not the individual 
inventor, but teams of scientists and 
technicians to whom we look for scien- 
tific and technological progress. Man- 
agement likewise is a team concept. In 
fact, this concept was originated and 


put into effect in General Motors in the 
early twenties. 

MR. GREENEWALT: In 1902 busi- 
nesses were identified with their prin- 
cipal officers or proprietors. Standard 
Oil was John D. Rockefeller. The Mor- 
gan Bank was J. P. Morgan. The electric 
light was Thomas Edison; the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell; and the Ford 
car was Henry, Senior, himself. Today 
the emphasis has passed to the relatively 
quiet anonymity of the group. Standard 
Oil, for instance, has become a large 
company managed by many people. The 
gradual replacement of the individual 
by the group is a natural, inevitable 
development. As our enterprises grow, 
delegation of authority becomes more 


and more essential to successful opera- 
tion. 

The change over the years from the 
responsible individual to the responsible 
group has greatly increased emphasis 
on continuity of a given enterprise. Fifty 
years ago, a man was disposed to look 
upon his business as ending with his 
lifetime, and his policy decisions were 
as a consequence geared to a relatively 
short span of years. Today, business 
enterprises have accumulated a life 
span of their own, starting in some 
cases in the remote past and going on 
into the unforeseeable future. 

As groups, we can accomplish much 
that is beyond our grasp as lone wolves, 
and under proper circumstances the 
group can add leverage to the work of 
an individual beyond his own strength. 
Team play cannot be held less than 
necessary to the whole. The very absence 
of an outstanding individual perform- 
ance is often the strength of the ensem- 
ble. Real progress, however, will be 
made in direct proportion to the intel- 
lectual freedom of action given to the 
men on the team. 

MR. MOORE: To the charge that the 
group, rather than the individual, is 
seen by the organization as the primary 
creative or decision-making instrument, 
I would say yes—if you underline the 
word “seen”. But the strong, autocratic 
individual may dominate the decision 
of the group. Again, also, it seems we 
are not perfect. Is the group creative? 
We have lots of amateur advertising 
writers, drama critics, stylists, and so 
forth among our leaders. We may use 
an impromptu form of “brainstorming” 
in an effort to solve problems. We tend 
to consult with anybody whose special 
interest or competence is involved in 
a question. In this sense, I suppose it 
could be said we believe the group is 
creative. 

MR. McFEATTERS: It is my observa- 
tion that the perils and disadvantages 
of group, or committee, decisions are 
well known by management and that 
significant decisions in corporations of 
any size are finally made by one or two 
top officials after group exploration. 
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The group plays an important role in 
decision-making by contributing infor- 
mation, statistics, viewpoints, experi- 
ences and ideas, but while it may 
influence a decision, it is not the final 
decision-making instrument. 

FOUR: That the pressure set up by 
these demands upon the individual force 
him into a response which influences 
his “life-style,” extending into every 
area of his existence. 

MR. DE LORENZO: All I can say 
here is that among General Motors 
executives you would find as many dif- 
ferent “life-styles” as you would among 
individuals in any other group. How a 
General Motors man spends his evenings 
and weekends, what hobbies he pursues, 
what car he drives (as long as it’s a 
General Motors car) or what brand of 
liquor he drinks is of no interest to his 
boss, so long as he keeps himself in 
good shape mentally and physically and 
his name out of the gossip columns. 

MR. McFEATTERS: I question the 
extent to which the pressure of organ- 
ization demands force an individual 
into responses which compel or re-shape 
this life-style. If the individual con- 
forms to a pattern for the rest of his 
life it is because he wants to do so or 
achieves satisfactions which he prefers 
to other patterns of living and working. 
The only other motive would be the 
endless search for security, or feeling 
of insecurity, which can beset anybody 
in any profession or business. Westing- 
house, of course, is a science-based 
company, and I have never observed 
engineers or scientists to be conformists 
in the sense of subjugating their lives 
and personalities to any organization. 

MR. MOORE: I suppose that some few 
individuals abandon all else to follow 


after the corporate grail. Certainly, the © 


top people are kept extremely busy, 
work long hours and, except for vaca- 
tions—during which they still keep in 
touch with the office—feel that they 
have scarcely an hour to call their own. 
But, surprisingly, most of them seem 
to like it that way. As for the rank and 
file, I just don’t think there is anything 
to this proposition. In all times and 


places, there have always been eager 
beavers and politicking patriots. 

We don’t ask, seek, or want the total 
subordination of self to the corporation. 
We want employees to work hard and, 
if possible, harmoniously. We hope they 
will keep in good health and out of 
trouble with the law. That is about the 
size of it, or so it seems to me. 

In summation, I have the impression 
that the writers mentioned do not in 
general represent themselves as pure 
social .scientists engaged in scholarly 
studies. While most of them would seem 
to be able, informed and _ intelligent 
observers of our society, they never- 
theless seem primarily concerned with 
writing popular books for a wide audi- 
ence. 

Most of the books I have seen in this 
category give voice to feelings and fears 
that have been rather widespread among 
thinking people everywhere—in big 
business as well as outside it. I doubt 
that anyone in our management has been 
surprised or shocked at the criticism 
of certain personnel practices in some 
business corporations. The criticisms 
have been valuable if they have en- 
couraged a greater degree of healthy 
self-examination and made a lot of 
executives more conscious of the subtler 
implications of the corporation’s de- 
mands. 

The main complaint that might be 
made against at least some writing on 
this subject is that it oversimplifies, over- 
generalizes and oversloganizes. When 
the writer sets out to show that the 
large corporation is guilty of dominating 
to an excessive degree the lives of em- 
ployees and that it encourages a sterile 
conformity and discourages creativity, 
he seldom makes a realistic cr scien- 
tifically based case. 

Almost everybody agrees that con- 
formity is bad—at least to the extent 
that we define it as the inability to 
arrive at and maintain honest intel- 
lectual and moral judgments and posi- 
tions in the face of pressure. But sup- 
pose we define conformity, in corporate 
behavior, as the ability to work ef- 
fectively with others, subordinating 


personal ambition and ego to the con- 
structive efforts of the group. Is this 
all bad? Or does it bespeak a certain 
degree of emotional and _ intellectua) 
maturity? I think I can honestly say 
that, at least in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the way of the jellyfish is not a 
likely way to executive row. Neither, 
by and large, is the way of the swash- 
buckling tycoon a workable means of 
rising through the intricacies of what 
we like to call “scientific, modern man- 
agement”. 

It seems to me that Mr. Whyte and 
his fellows have their fingers on what 
is probably a real, but by no means 
new, problem of society. I doubt that 
the corporation, except in isolated in- 
stances, is the villain in the comedy or 
tragedy, whichever you prefer, of con- 
formity. I think it is to some extent 
a victim. I think if we are unable to 
attract strong-minded young men and 
women with the ability and moral 
courage to make sound independent 
judgments, we are in for a lot of grief. 
In that sense, we are really on the side 
of Messrs. Whyte, Mills, Packard and 
Riesman. 


LETTERS... 


“self” is a highly unique entity to be 
found “in” each human being, that 
“knowing” is a process? 

In challenging such assumptions, lin- 
guistic analysis does more even than 
improve the sharpness and clarity of 
the arguments traditional philosophy has 
used. It illuminates the problems. 


Edmund Pincoffs 
University of Houston 
HOUSTON 


Thanks for “Toward A Theory of 
Stalinism”. I subsequently read the 
book and agree with the NEW YORK 
TIMES that it is the best single volume 
on the subject available. 


Evan R. Walker 
CLEVELAND 
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